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SPRING HERALDS. 
Resoice, rejoice, for earth has heard the foot-fall of 
young Spring ; 
The violet and the primrose pale to life are opening ! 
And from the hills a murmur comes, like hoarseness of 
the sea, 
Proclaiming that the ice bound rills are joyous to be 


The deck’d in plumage’ soft, unto its lov'd 
mate calls ; 

And, perch’d upon the straw-thatch’d eaves, lingers till 
twilight falls, 

The thrush upon some buddipg bough pipes forth a half- 
form'd note ;: 

Like one whose song has long been hush’d, he clears 
his tiny throat ; 

And then there comesa longer strain, as tho’ he courage 
drew 


From the sweet breath of balmy flow’rs awak’d to life 


anew ! 

Yes, the glad earth from Winter’s tomb starts forth to 
joy and life, k 

And goss’mers sport in solar beams :—all is with 
gladness 'rife ; 

Rejoice, rejoice, for earth has heard the velvet foot of 


[And every leaf and floweret finds a voice of welcome ! 


MILLMAN’S EDITION OF GIBBON’S DECLINE ase PALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


Tats new edition of originated in Mr. Mrxx- 
man’s habit of noting on the margin of his copy of 
the Decline and Fall, references to authors who“ had 
discovered errors, or thrown new light on the subjects 
treated by Ginsoy.” Besides presenting a correct 
text in an historical form, (for history should not ap- 
pear like a boudoir-book, and requires a full octavo,) 
with illustrative maps, and a type and paper unexcep- 
tionable to the most fastidious bibliographer, the ob- 
ject of this edition is to correct the mistakes, or to sup- 
ply the unavoidable deficiencies of Grsnox,—una- 
voidable because the knowlédge was not accessible 
when he wrote. The chief sources of these corrections 
or addenda are Guizort’s notes to his translation of the 
Decline and Fail ; the notes of Wxencx, an acute and 
learned German, who commenced a translation, which 
he did not live to finish ; and the con amore reading 
of Mr. Mrttmaw himself, not only amongst the vari- 
ous clerical opponents of Grnnon, (from whom, with 
a rare candour in one of the cloth, he admits that he 
has derived « very little profit,”) but amongst modern 
scholars and classical authors. 

The preface, which takes a descriptive and critical 
view of the History, shows that Mr. Miuaay is per- 
fectly qualified for his task, by freedom from prejudice, 
sound discrimination, and a just perception of the lead- 
ing merits and defects of his author. He notes with 
admiration the architectural skill with which the unity 
of the subject is preserved, by making Rome the centre 
of the narrative ; to whose downfall, internal decay, 
the irruptions of the barbarians, the growth and expan- 
sion of the Mahometans whether Saracens or ‘Turks, 
and even the rise of the nations of modern Europe, are 
made to contribute, till the historian « grasps the ruins 
of Rome in the fourteenth century.” Mr. Mitumaw 
also bears testimony to the « correctness and accuracy” 
of Gis son ; and eulogizes, in an eloquent period « the 
inherent interest of the subject ; the inexhaustible la- 
bour bestowed upon it; the immense condensation of 
matter ; the luminous arrangement ; the style which, 
however monotonous from its uniform stateliness, and 
sometimes wearisome from its elaborate art, is through- 
out vigorous, animated, often picturesque, always com 
mands attention, always conveys its meaning with em- 
phatic energy, describes with singular breadth and 
fidelity, and generalizes with unrivalled felicity of ex- 
pression.” Still, it appears to us that he has scarce- 
ly seen, or it did not fall into his plan to develop mi- 
nutely, the more essential properties and refined quali- 
ties of the Decline and Fall, or the manner in which 
it was produced. Let us endeavour, albeit haud pas- 
aibus equis, to indicate these omissions. 

The first, and perhaps upon reflection the most 
striking feature of Ginnon’s History, is its extraor- 
dinary character ; for it stands alone in the world of 
literature. Not only other writers, but other histori- 
ans, have possessed a far profounder knowledge of man, 
a keener perception of nature both local and general, 
4 wider sympathy with humanity, (of which Ginson, 
to speak the truth, has not much,) a judgment more 
largely just, a greater versatility of mind and manner, 

with the power of more truly delineating the native 
characteristics of what they were describing. But 
whatever criticism, confining itself to ideal standards 
of historical composition, may decide upon other 
works, they cannot as literary marvels stand compari- 
son for a moment with the Decline and Fall. It is 
hot merely the art with which unity is imparted to 
the subject, that justly claims admiration,—for this 
Was a necessity of the work, and a similar quality must 
be displayed in all histories of modern or even ancient 
states, and with less ductile materials te work upon: 
what really extorts wonder, is the consummate skill 
With which the history of so many nations, of such 
Great events, and such various customs, of laws, and 
religions are preserved as distinct wholes, yet insepara- 
bly dovetailed into the main design, combining at once 
the spirit of episode and narrative—and the genius 
which has rendered them all interesting. Still, mag- 
nificent as is the structure, the full meed of praise will 
not be awarded to the author, unless we reflect upon 


* the quarries whence his ‘materials were drawn 


Wonderful, beyond most mental wonders, are the in’ 


exhaustible patience requisite to toil through the dry 
dull chroniclergpf above a thousand years, contrasted, 
but not always relieved, by the finance, the geography, 
the laws and commentaries of distant people, and the 
theological fables or disputes of verbose and supersti- 
tious monks; the unweuried attention, or rather in- 
tentness, which permitted nothing of moment to es- 
cape in all these mountains of rubbish ; and the per- 
ceptive faculty by which whatever was of value and 
importance—-whatever gave its character to the event, 
or interest to the narrative—was extracted. A Dutch 
scholiast or a German « historiker” might have submit- 
ted to the drudgery of this reading ; a Frenchman or 
an Englishman, miraculously endowed with the know- 
ledge, could perhaps have written a somewhat similar 
work ; but Grpson’s combination of the drudge and 
the genius is as remarkable in the annals of intellect 
as the towering genius of Homen, Saaxsrzare, or 
Mitton. 

The execution, though equally extraordinary, cannot 
challenge unlimited praise. The manner, indeed, in 
which the interest is throughout sustained by the con- 
joint powers of a disciplined perception and a brilliant 
imagination, together with a style of composition and 
diction that combines the practical judgment of an 
Englishman with the animation and sparkling vivaci- 
ty of a Frenchman, demands the highest admiration, 
looking at the result alone. Nor less praiseworthy je] 
the workmanlike art with which the whole mass of 
original ores are transmuted into one precious metal, 
and value imparted to the most worthless. But from 
this process arise the faults, which even the common- 
est reader of Grspon cannot avoid perceiving—for we 
doubt whether they are deeply felt. His uniformity, 
his pompous march, his tendency towards inflation— 


the Byzantine period on a larger scale. Mahomet 
and his Saracens soon fixed my attention ; and some 
instinct bf criteism directed me to the genuine sources. 
Simon Ockley, an original in every sense, first opened 
my eyes ; and I was led’from one book to another till 
I had ranged round the circle of Oriental history. 
Before I was sixteen, I had exhausted all that could 
be learned in English of the Arabs and Persians, the 
Tartars and Turks ; and the samé ardour urged’me to 
guess at the French of D’Herbelot, and to construe 
the barbarous Latin of Pocock’s Abulfaragius. Such 
wague and multifarious reading could not teach me to 
think, to write, or to act ; and the only principle that 
darted a ray of light into the indigested chaos, was an 
early and rational application, to the order of time and 
place. The mape of Cellarius and Wells imprinted 
in my mind the picture of ancient geography : from 
Stranchius I imbibed the elements of chronology ; the 
Tables of Helvicus and Anderson, the Annals of Ush- 
er and Prideaux, distinguished the connexion of 
events, and engraved the multitude of names and dates 
in a clear and indelible series. But in the discussion 
of the first ages I overleaped the bounds of modesty 
and use. In my childish balance I presumed to weigh 
the’ systems fof Scaliger and Petavius, of Marsham 
and Newton, which I could seldom study in the ori- 
ginals ; and my sleep has been disturbed by the diffi- 
culy of reconciling the Scptugint with the Hebrew 
computation. I arrived at Oxford with a stock of e- 
rudition that might have puzzled a doctor, and a de- 
gree of ignorance of which a schoolboy would have 
been ashamed,” * 

His character of the University—how he fared 
amid « the port and prejudice of the monks%of Oxford” 
—his conversion to Catholicism—and his banishment, 


his court dress every.day and all day leng—spring 
from the thorough melting his materials underwent in 
his mental crucible, and their subsequent reproduction 
as his own. He is deficient in variety, colour, and 
emotion. His narrative scarcely ever presents the 
character of the events or persons he is describing, 
and not often ofthe opinions. Very rigorously speak- 
ing, his work is notso much history—for he does 
not reflect things as in a reducing mirror, but a com- 
mentary upon history—for he gives us the impressions 
or conclusions which he has derived from the things, 
though these impressions are remarkable for their logi- 
eal truth. Hence he always describes, often pictures, 
but perhaps never portrays. His narrative never varies; 
it is not Imperial, or Gothic, or Saracenic, or Ecclesi- 
astical, or Civil—it is Gibbonian, neither more nor 
less. Thus, the «uniform stateliness” of which Mr. 
speaks, is defect but decause hie-oubj 
are’ not always stately: and the «elaborate art” is, 
strictly analyzed, a want of art, in not adapting his 
manner to his matter. Of this quality he seems to 
have been not altogether unconscious. In a passage, 
which in searching for it now we cannot find, after 
speaking of the eloquence and nervous composition of 
Rozenrtson, he continués, in allusion to Hume,— 
« but the calm philosophy, the careless, the inimitable 
graces of his friend and rival, compel me to close the 
volume with a mixed feeling of admiration and des- 
pair.” 

The History of Gisnox, however, will maintain its 
ground, not merely for its intrinsic excellences, but 
from our necessities ; no single work, nay, so far as we 
know, no half-dozen (readable) works, would supply 
its place. The Decline and Fall is a monument that 
may bid defiance to criticism and time.' 


It is curious to examine, step by step, how such a 
work was produced. The author himself tells us that 
he was directly employed upon it for twenty years ; 
but in reality it was the labour of alife. In childhood, 
his insatiable curiosity and his delicate health render- 
ed him a voracious reader ; and nature or accident, in 
his early boyhood, directed him to history ; of which, 
80 far as relates to only the Roman empire, he had 
read more before he was sixteen than would now-a-days 
suffice a compiler of any kind. We quote from his 
Autobiography — 


« My indiscriminate appetite subsided by degrees in 
the historic line; and since philosophy has exploded 
all innate ideas and natural propensities, I must ascribe 
this choice to the assidious perusal of the Universal 
History, as the octavo volumes successively appeared. 
This unequal work, and a treatise of Hearne, the ‘Duc- 
tor Historicus,’ referred and introduced me to the 
Greek and Roman historians, to as many at least as 
were accessible toan English reader. All that I could 
find were greedily devoured, from Littlebury’s lame 
Herodotus, and Spelman’s valuable Xenophon, to the 
pompous folios of Gordon’s Tacitus, and a ragged 
Procopius of the beginning of the last century. 

“ My first introduction to the historic scenes which 
have since engaged so many years of my life, must be 
ascribed to an accident, In the summer of 1751, (he 

was then fourteen,) I accompanied my father on a 
visit to Mr. Hoare’s, in Wiltshire ; but I was less de- 
lighted with the beauties of Stourhead than with dis. 
covering in the library a common book, the Continua- 
tion of Echard’s Roman History, which is indeed exe- 
cuted with more skill and taste than the previous work, 
To me the reigns of the successors of Constantine were 
absolutely new; and I was immersed in the passage of 
the Goths over the Danube, when the summons of the 
dinner-bell reluctantly dragged me from my intellec- 
tual feast, ‘This transient glance served rather to irri- 
tate than to appease my curiosity; and as soon as I 
returned to Bath, I procured the second and third vol- 
umes of Howel’s History of the World, which exhibits 


as a boarder and pupil, to a clergyman’s at Lausanne 
—may be read in his Autobiography. "When M. Pa- 
villiard’s instruction had somewhat disciplined his 
mind, he applied himself with renewed ardour to study ; 
and one of his early efforts was a “ copious and vol- 
untary abstract” of the «Histoire de l’Eglise et de 
YEmpire,”* by Le Sueur, which he places in a “ mid- 
dle line”’ between his childish and his manly studies. 
Shortly afterwards, he commenced a course ef meth- 
odized reading for himself; part of which was a « re= 
view of the Latm classics, under the four divisions of 
(1.) historians, (2.) poets, (3.) orators, and (4.) philoso- 
phers, in a chronological series from the days of 
Pxavtvse and Saxxusr to the decline of the language 
and empire of Rome.” And before he quitted Lau- 
sanne, which he did when twenty-one, he had read 
and digested (he indeed digested all his reading into 
commerplace-book) three books, which he considers 
«may have remotely contributed te form the historian 
of the Roman Empire.” 

«1, From the Provincial Letters of Pascal, which 
almost every year I have perused with new pleasure, 
I learned to manage the weapon of grave and temper- 
ate irony, even on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity. 
2. The Life of Julian, by the Abbé de la Bletorie, first 
introduced me to the man and the times ; and I should 
be glad to recover my first essay on the truth of the 
miracle which stopped the rebuilding of the temple of 
Jerusalem. 3. In Giannone’s Civil History of Na- 
ples, I observed with a critical eye the progress and 
abuse of sacredotal power, and the revolutions of Italy 
in the darker ages.” 

Five years after his return to England, he made a 
tour in Italy, and, as he says— 

-’. . “formed and executed a plan of study for the 
use of my_Transalpine expedition——the topography 
of old Rome, the ancient geography of Italy, and the 
science of medals. 1. I diligently read almost al- 
ways with a pen in my hand, the elaborate treatises of 
Nardini, Donatus, &c. which fill the fourth volume of 
the Roman Antiquities of Grevius. 2. I next under- 
took and finished the Italia Antiqua of Cluverius, a 
learned native of Prussia, who had measured on foot 
every-spot, and has compiled and digested every pas- 
sage of the ancient writers. These passages in Greek 
or Latin authors I perused in the text of Cluverius, 
in two folio volumes : but I separately read the descrip- 
tions of Italy by Strabo, Pliny, and Pomponius Mela, 
the catalogue of the epic poets, the Itineraries of Wes- 
seling’s Antoninus, and the coasting voyage of Ruti- 
lius Numatianus ; and I studied two kindred -subjects 
in the Mesures Itinéraries of D’Anville, and the copi- 
ous work of Bergier, Historie des grands Chemins de 
Y Empire Romain. From these materials I formed a 
table of reads and distances reduced to our English 
measure ; filled a folio commonplace-book with my 
collections and remarks on the geography of Italy ; 
and inserted in my journal many long and learned 
notes on the insule and populousness of Rome, the so- 
cial war, the passage of the Alps by Hannibal, &c. 
3. After glancing my eye over Addison’s agreeable 
dialogues, I’ more seriously read the great work of 
Ezechiel Spanheim, de Prestantia et Usu Numisma- 
tum; and applied with him the medals of the kings 
and emperors, the families and colonies, to the illus- 
tration of ancient history. And thus was I armed for 
my Italian journey.” 

It was on this journey, on the 15th October 1764, 


* An edition in eight duodecimo volumes, some of 
them very thick, is now before us, The writer is a 
chronicler who narrates with equal temper the most 
important events or the smallest circumstances, not 
omitting the miracles of the Fathers. To read him 
through regularly and continuously, though his style 
is clear and his manner gossipy, would seem a task, 


at Rome, as he sat “ musing amidst nals of the 
Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing ves- 
pers in the Temple of Jupiter,” that-the idea of writ- 
ing the Decline and Fall of the city first started to 
his mind. The intention thus formed was diverted 
or suspended, but never lost sight of for four years, — 
when he began to prepare himself for his task. — 

« As soon as I was released from the fruitless task 
of the Swiss revolutions, (1768,) I began gradually 
to advance from the wish to the hope, from the hope 
to the design, from the design to the execution, of 
my historical work ; of whose limits and extent I had 
yet a very inadequate notion. The Classics, as low 
as Tacitus, the Younger Pliny, and Juvenal, were my 
old and familiar companions. I insensibly plunged in- 
to the ocean of the Augustan history ; and in the de- 
scending series I investigated, with my pen almost 
always in my hand, the original records, both Greek 
and Latin, from Dion Cassius to Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, from the reign of Trajan to the last age of the 
Western Cesars. The subsidiary rays of medals, 
and inscriptions of geography and chronology, were 
thrown on their proper objects ; and I applied the col- 
lections of Tillemont, whose inimitable accuracy al-. 
most assumes the character of genius, to fix and ar- 
range within my reach the loose and scattered atoms 
of historical information. ‘Through the darkness of 
the middle ages, I explored my way in the Annals 
and Antiquities of Italy of the learned Muratori, and 
diligently compared them with the parallel or trans- 
verse lines of Sigonius and Maffei, Baronius and 
Pagi, till I almost grasped the ruins of Rome in the 
feurteenth century, without suspecting that this final 
chapter must be ottehnad-by the labour of six quartos 
and twenty years.” 

When he at last commenced composing, notwith- 
standing his previgus incessant practice, he tells us—~ 

«« Many experiments were made before I could hit 
the middle tone between a dull chronicle and a rhe- 
torical declamation: three times did I compose the 
first chapter, and twice the second and third, before I 
was tolerably satisfied with their effect. In the re- 
mainder uf the way I advanced witha more equal 
and easy pace ; but the fifteenth and sixteenth chap- 
ters have been reduced, by three successive revisals, 
from a large volume to their present size; and they 
might still be compressed without any loss of facts or 
sentiments.” 

« Such,” in the language of Jounson, “is the la- 
bour of those who write for immortality.” __ 

How, it will naturally be asked, has theological 
zeal and scholastic emulation, octupied for more than 
helf a century: im ecratinizing this*production of learn- 
ing, labour, and genius, duécéedéd ‘in detecting flaws 
or errors? Not very extensively in the two volumes 
before us; though modern discoveries may throw 
some fuller light upon his pages, when the current of 
events carries the commentary more directly into the 
affairs of Asia and Northern Europe. ’ At present, if 
we except a brief abstract of DiocueT1an’s we 
discovered edict, and the note on Zoroaster, 
corrections or omissions aré on minor points,— 
finance, or chronology, or names; valuable to the 
student, but not impugnitig in any way the accuracy 
of the work ; whilst some of them perhaps arose from 
the condensation of the author. All that can even be 
said upon the celebrated Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Chapters is, that perhaps Ginnow may have under- 
stated the numbers who suffered under the Imperial 
persecutions, and that he depreciates Christianity. 
The perfect fairness, however, with which Mr. Mrux- 
man has not only managed his delicate task, but the 
soundness he has displayed in correcting the occasion- 
al jumps of Gurzor in his notes, is entitled to all 
praise. His edition is unquestionably one of the best 
of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, for typographical excellence, while in illus- 
trative matter it stands.alone. 

We hope to see.a good American edition of this 
work ere long. 


The Giraffes—These superb animals have been 

safely landed at New York-from the barque Prudent, ° 
and as soon as the necessary arrangements are com- 

pleted, they will be exhibited for the gratification of 

the public. 

Curious Coincidente.—In these days of wonder- 

ful and astonishing coincidences, the following old 

anecdote may not be uninteresting : 

“ The Atlas, of ninety guns, launched during the 
American war at Chatham, England, had om, the 
head, the figure,of Atlas supporting the globe. B:: 
an error the globe was placed so high, that part of it” 
was obliged to be cut away before the bowsprit could 


be fitted in. This part happened to be no other than 
all North America, and the carpenter who eut it away 
was an American,” 

From an article in the Moniteur, it appears that 
inthe event of a war, France could increase. her na-~ 
val force to fifty-three sail of the line, sixty six fri- 
gates, and forty war steamers, exclusive of small craft 
After manning these vessels, a supplementary marine 
conscription of 15,000 good seamen would remain " 
the disposal of the Executive, 

When Pitt was in Paris in 1793, it ceabuakes 
him, through the intervention of Horace Walpole, 
that he would be an acceptable suitor for the daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Neckar, Neckar is said to have 
offered to endow her with a fortune of £14,000 per 
annum ; but Mr. Pitt replied, «I am already married 


but a “copious and voluntary abstract” a feat indeed. 


to my country.” 
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-BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


_ THE ROBBER,, 
| BY THE AUTHOR OF 
RICBELIEU,” “THE “ ATTILA,” 
(Continued) 


For nearly three miles Langford ro le rapidly on. 


' “His mind was in that state of confusion and uncertainty 


which admitted not of any slow movement of the body ; 
but as he thought again and again of all that had oceur- 


ed, he the more deeply regretted that he had ever gone 


“to the rendézvous with Franklin Gray, although his pur- 
pose’ in there going was to seperate his own proceedings 
forever from those of one whose present pursuits could 
_be.no longer doubtful. When Langford had known him 
_in former years, he was a wild and reckless soldier of 
fortune, whose bold, rash spirit had prevented rather 
than aided him in rising to those high grades in the 
service which his talents might otherwise have obtain- 


‘ed. His heart had ever, as far as Langford had seen 


‘it, been kind, noble, and generous; there were many 
circumstances which had connected them closely in 


. our hero’s:early life: and in himself and his fate Frank- 


lin Gray had ever taken a deep and affectionate interest. 
-, ‘His hatred of inactivity, his love of interprise, his 
daring courage, his strong and determined resolution, 
‘his rapid powers of combination, and that peculiar tal- 
ent for command which is a gift rather than an acquire- 
ment, had made him loved and admired by the soldiery 
under him, and might have gone far to constitute one 
of the greatest generals of the age. But by his fellow- 
- officers he had never been loved, and by those above 
him he-had constantly been used, but: had never been 
_ trusted or liked. In truth, there was a fierce and orer- 
_ bearing spirit in his bosom, a for other men’s 
opinions, and an abhorrence of the ordinary littleness 
_of human nature, which prevented him from secking or 
winning the regard of any one towards whom some 
peculiar circumstance or some extraordinary powers 
had not excited in his bosom feelings cither of tender- 
“ness or of respect; and for this reason he had never 
been loved. Why he had never been trusted was an- 
other matter. He had set out in life depending more 
upon feeling than upon principle as his guide; and 
as he went on, he had framed for his own _bo- 
som a sort of code of laws by which he was strictly 
bound, those laws did not always very well accord with 
the ordinary code of mankind ; and, if generally acted 
upon, must have been disastrous to society. Those 
who disliked him—very often for his superiority to 
themselves—were glad to find in his failings a specious 
excuse for undervaluing his better qualities, and thus he 
had been always thwarted and bitterly disappointed in 
his progress in life. - 

Brought up as a soldier from his earliest years, he 

_ had ever looked upon strife as his profession, life as one 

" great campaign, the world as a battle-field, mankind 
either enemies or fellow-soldiers. The great law that 
the had laid down for himself was, never to measure 
himself against any but those who were equal to the 
strife; and*he would just as soon have thought of inju- 
ring the weak, the innocent, er the defenceless, as he 

. would of murdering the wounded in an hospital. The 
proud, the hauty, and the strong he took a pleasure in 

_ humbling or overthrowing, even when bound to the same 
cause with himself; and the constant single combats in 
which he was engaged had raised him upa bad name in 
the service. 

In other respects, though no one could ever accuse 
Gray of injuring the peasant or taking away a part of 
the honest earnings of the farmer, though even under the 
orders of his general, he would take no part in raising 

_ contributions from the hardwerking and industrious, 
and it was in vain to send him upon such expiditions, 


yet there had been many a tale current in the camp of 


Gray and his troepers sacking and burning the castles 
in the Palatinate, driving the cattle-from under the very 
guns of the enemy’s fortresses, and sweeping the wealth 
from the palace of the prince or the bishop. Thus he 
had established in some degree the character of a dar- 
ing, but somewhat marauding officer; and any soldier 
of more than ordinary enterprise and rashness ever 
sought to be enrolled in his troop. He had left the ser- 
vice of France in, disgust some time before Langford, 
and they had not met again till Langford, celled sudden- 
fy to the death-bed ef a parent, found Gray, who had 
known her and hers in happier days, tending her with 
the care and kindness of a son. 

Of what had taken place in the interim Langford was 
ignorant. From time to time, Gray talked of other 
lands which he had visited, and more burning climates 
which he had known; but he did so in a vague and ob- 
scure manner, which excited curiosity without inviting 
inquiry, Langford had made none; and, though they 
had met frequently since, and dark suspicions and ap- 
prehensi inging from a comparison of Gray’s 
former poverty and his known prodigality with the 
wealth he seemed now to have at command—had from 
time to time crossed his friend’s mind in regard to the 
pursuits to which he had dedicated himself, it was only 
on the eccasion. of the present visit to Moorhurst that 

had obtained a positive certainty of the pain- 
ful truth. As soon as he had obtained that certainty, 
he determined to warn, to exhort, to beseech his former 
friend to leave the darigerous pursuits in which he was 
engaged; to offer once more to share with him all his 
little wealth, in gratitude for many an act of kindness 
gone before, and for a service that Gray was even then 
anxious to do him, at the risk of life itself; but on no 
account whatsoever to participate in any scheme con- 
ducted by the other, however great and important the 
object to be gained for hiinself- 


His own wound, and the temporary disappearance of 


Gray and his companions from that part of the country, 
had prevented Langford from notifying to aim this in- 
tention fully after the night of the attack upon Alice 
Horbert, though he had done se in general terms twice 
‘pefore; and he had gone to the rendezvous appointed 
by Gray, on the night of which we have just been 


ing, supposing that it was to have preceded, not 


to have followed,'the enterprise proposed. All that he 
had seen had been terribly painful to him ; and, in what 
had o¢gcurred upon the moor, he had too good reasons 
to believe that an act had been committed which he 
should not be justified in concealing. Yet how was he 
to reveal it without the basest bfeach of confidence and 
the grossest ingratitude towards a man who had been 

ing all to serve him? How was he to denounce the 
crime that had been committed, and bring to justice the 
perpetrators thereof, without involving Gray in the same 
destruction ? 


"Sach were the matters in his thoughts as he rode 
rapidly on towards the Manor House; but, by the time 
he had gone about three miles, his mind had been na- 


that had been attacked; and, for the first time, a 
ove crossed his mind that it might be Lord 
rold. 


* And yet,” thought Langford, as he rode along, “he 
would never go over the moor at that time of night, and 
alone. He must have been home long before, too: 
nevertheless, he set out very slowly; and he seemed to 
turn to the right as if he were going by the moor. He 
‘may. have loitered’by the way, or visited some cottage, 
or called at some house. Good God! this uncertainty 
is not to be borne. I must and wil go back to the 
moor.” 

As he thus thought he turned his horse short round, 
and galloped back as fast as possible, following the road 
which led to the piece of water called Upwater Mere. 
By the time he reached it the moon was just rising, and 
spreading through the hazy sky, near the horizon, a red 
and ominous glare. It served to cast some light upon 
the road, however; and Langford, calculating with the 
keen accuracy of a soldier, had fixed exactly upon the 
spot, before he reached it, where he had seen the unfor- 
tunate travellér encountered by his two assailants. 

When he did reach that spot, the deep gory stains in 
the sandy road but too plainly showed him he was right; 
and he traced the course of the murderers along by the 
thick drops of gore, till the track was lost in the grass 
beneath the beech trees. The darkness which reigned 
under. their branches rendered all farther search fruit- 
less; and, after having given up nearly half an hour to 
the painful but unsuccessful task, he once more mount- 
ed his horse, and, with feelings of deep gloom and de- 
spondency, took his way back towards the Manor 
House. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock at night ere Langford 
reached the gates, and the family generally retired to 
rest before that hour. 

Certain doubts and apprehensions, however, in regard 
to the affairs of Sir Walter Herbert—doubts and appre- 
hensions springing from a thousand minute incidents, 
which he had noticed while staying as a visiter in the 
house—had induced him to inquire farther, from sources 
whence he might derive certain information; and the 
information he had thus acquired made him now deter- 
mine to return to the manor that night rather than go 


He found all the servants up; and there was a look 
of anxiety and apprehension in the countenances of all, 
which led him to believe that his fears were not un- 
founded, and that the business in which Sir Walter had 
been engaged during the evening was both painful in 
itself, and such as could no longer be concealed from 
his household. 

Tn those days, when difficulties and embarrassments 
overtook a country gentleman, the case was much more 
painful than it is at present, Habits of luxury and dis- 
sipation, ostentatious rivalry with one another, and many 
of the other vices which, in the present times, have ren- 
dered the transfer of property from the old gentry of 
the Jand but too common, and burdens upon that which 
does remain very general, had then scarcely reached 
the country; and though the dissipated inhabitants of 
towns, the gay debauched peer, the fopling of the court, 
and the speculating merchant, might know, from time 
to time, every reverse of fortune, it seldom occurred in 
those days that the old proprietor of lands in the coun- 
try experienced any great and detrimental change, un- 
less tempted to leave the calm enjoyments of rural life 
for the more dangerous pleasures of the town. 

Civil wars, indeed, and political strife had brought 
about or laid the foundation for the ruin of a great num- 
ber of the country gentry; and such, in some degrce, 
had been the case with Sir Walter Herbert. His father 
had served King Charles both with sword and purse, 
and had never received either payment or recompense. 
The matter had gone on slowly since, drop by drop, till 
the cup was nearly full. 

Sir Walter had shut his eyes to the fact, and had 
carefully concealed a situation, the whole extent of 
which he did not himself know, and which he always 
hoped to remedy, frem the eyes of those around him. 
It could not be, however, but that reports of embarrass- 
meat should get abroad; and it was well known in the 
country that, some five or six years before, he had be- 
come security to the amount of ten thousand pounds 
for a neighbouring gentleman, who failed to pay the 
debt, fled, and left the country. But every one knew, 
also, that the bond was in the hands of Lord Danemore, 
Sir Walter’s acquaintance and neighbour; and every 
one, when the subject was mentioned, smiled, and de- 
clared that Lord Harold, the son of the peer, and Mis. 
tress Alice Herbert, would find means of canceling the 
debt. 

We have already had occasion to show that such ex- 
pectations were vain ; and the reports of embarrassment 
which had reached Langford’s ears, from sources which 
he could not doubt, had rendered his suit to Alice Her- 
bert as disinterested as it could be, but bad prepared his 
mind for what he was about to hear. 

“I am afraid something is the matter, Halliday,” he 
said, addressing the servant who gave him admittance. 
“ What has happened, do you know ?” 

“I am- afreid something has gone wrong too, cap- 
tain,” replied the servant, with a sorrowful expression 
of countenance ; “ but Mistress Alice, I dare say, will 
tell you all about it. She is sitting up in the library to 
see you, and begged you would come to her whenever 
came in,” 

Langford waited for no one to uslier him to her pre- 
sence; but, by two or three rapid steps, passed the ser- 
vant, and opened the library door. 

Alice was sitting at a table with a book before her. 
It were vain to say that she was reading ; for though 
her eyes had more than once fixed upon tho pages, and 
had scanned several sentences so as to make out the 
words, of the meaning of those words her mind was 
very little conscious. Her eyes were now tearless, bux 
it was clear to Langford that she had been weeping not 
long before. The nvise of his foot made her instantly 
tise, and the colour became a good deal deeper in her 
cheek; betraying a part, but a very small part, of the 
varied emotions that were going on within. 

The heart of her lover was throbbing at that moment 
with many an anxiety, it is true; but, strange as it 
may seem, love and noble pride, ay, and even joy, en- 
grossed by far the greater part. He guessed, no, he 
divined all that she felt, however; the pain, the care, 
the apprehénsiveness that burdened her breast, as sho 
rose after waiting there alone to receive him in order to 
tell him the tale of her father’s embarrassments; a tale 
which he well kn@w she had never herself heard before 
that night. 

Langford would not have paused a moment under 
such circumstances for worlds; and, with a step as 
quick as lightning, he was by her side, He took her 
hand in his. He made her sit down again, and drew a 
chair near her, gazing upon her with a look so full of 
tenderness and affection, that—though sweet, most 


turally led to inquire who was oe eer P| sweet to all her feelings—it made the tears again rise 


to the inn, though the hour was somewhat unseasonable. |) 


into her eyes. It matters not whether what we drop 
into a full cup be earth or a jewel; the cup overflows 
with either. Langford was anxious to speak first him- 
self, and was not sorry that any emotion, not painful 
in itsélf, should prevent her ftom commencing the con- 
versation. 

“ Alice,” he said, ‘‘ dear Alice, something painful has 
happened, I know, and I guess the nature of it; but do 
not let it affect you too deeply. If you did but know 
how common these events are in the gay world of the 
metropolis, it would become lighter in your eyes than 
it is now, breaking upon you suddenly, and ignorant of 
all such transactions.” 

“Then you have heard ?” said Alice, gazing mourn- 
fully in his face. ' 

. “No, I have not,” replied Langfor@; but I have di- 
yined what is the matter; I divined long ago.” 

“Then you were indeed generous,” she said, “to 
wish to link your fate with mine; for it seems to be 
an evil one.” 

“Not so, dearest,” replied Langford; “not so! I 
would say, that all I ask is to share it, if I had not the 
vain hope, my beloved, of doing more, and rendering it 
a happy one.” 

“Oh! but, Langford, I fear you do not know all,” 
replied Alice; “and though I waited here on 
to tell you, I do not know whether I shall be able to do 
so distinctly ; for I am unacquainted with even the 
terms of these things. But I will tell you what hap- 
pened when I came home. [I found my poor father 
sitting here in a terrible state of agitation, and Lord 
Danemore’s lawyer with him, looking cold and stiff, 
and taking snuff, and a very different man indeed from 
what I have seen him in former days, bowing down to 
the ground, and scarcely venturing to sit down in the 
same room with my father. He it was that told me, 
for my father could not, that there was what he called 
a bond and judgment for ten thousand pounds and in- 
terest, which my father owed Lord Danemore; and 
that my father had offered to give him’a mortgage on 
his estate for it; but that Lord Danemore would not 
take one, both because he wanted the money, and be- 
cause he said that the estate was mortgaged already up 
to its value.” ? 
“That must be a mistake, I think,” said Langford. 
“You will forgive me, Alice, for having made some in- 
quiries lately ; and will not, I know, attribute my hav- 
ing done so to any motive but the true one. I have, 
however, made such inquiries; and [ feel sure that this 
lawyer of Lord Danemore’s has greatly exaggerated, 
and has done so for the purpose of embarrassing your 
father.” 

“Oh! I cannot think he could be so cruel,” exclaim- 
ed Alice, “ when he saw the dreadful state of agitation 
in which my father was. However, he made it out, in 
short, that we had nothing on earth left but the pictures 
and the plate, and my poor mother’s jewels; and he 
said that all he wanted to’ know was, first, whether I 
would be willing to give up the little fortune that was 
left me by my aunt, to pay one half of the debt; and, 
next, when my father would pay the remainder. He 
said, too, he had no objection te give my father a week 
to do so.” 

“A week!” exclaimed Langford, “a week! The 
pityful scoundrel! Is that the way he treats his mas- 
ter’s friend ? Hewever, Alice, he shall find himself mis- 
taken! Listen to me, my beloved,” and, clasping her 
hand in his, he glided his other arm round her waist, 
and gazed fondly and tenderly in her face: “I have 
some means of knowing, Alice, what is taking place in 
this neighbourhood, which it is needless to explain; 
and certain circumstances induced me to believe that 
this claim would be made by Lord Danemore on your 
father immediately. Alice,” he added, with a meaning 
look, “ you know that there may be motives sufficient 
to induce Lord Danemore to entertain some slight an- 
gry feelings towards you and your father at this mo- 
ment.” 

Alice blushed very deeply, and looked up with sur- 
prise, saying, “ What motives de you mean, Langford ?” 

’ “T mean on account of his son,” replied Langford. 

“T did not know,” replied Alice, ingenuously, “ that 
either you or anybody else but my father knew aught 
of that business till to-night.” 

“ Several persons knew it,” replied Langford; “ and 
though I do not mean to excuse Lord Danemore, yet 
we must allow something for anger; and I think that 
such was his motive.” 

“ Qh, that it certainly was,” replied Alice, “ for the 
attorney did not scruple to acknowledge it; but I did 
not think myself justified in mentioning it even to you, 
Langford.” 

“Ido not mean to excuse Lord Danemore’s con- 
duct,” said Langford. “It was unjust and unkind; 
but perhaps it was consistent with human nature, and 
certainly was consistent with all I know of his nature, 
which is quick, vehement, and passionate, if we may 
believe one half of what is said. But, after all, very 
likely this lawyer has outdone his instructions, How- 
ever, Alice, as I said, he shall be disappointed. Learn- 
ing that something of the kind was in agitation, I wrote 
several days ago to }.ondon, in order to be prepared to 
meet this matter. By this time my messenger is at 
the village, and brings with him a sufficient sum te dis- 
charge your father's obligation to Lerd Danemore. For 
the last two or three days, Alice, I will acknowledge to 
you that my mind has been in a great state of doubt 
and agitation; the sum for which I have sent is more 
than one half of what I actually possess; but it was no 
fear in regard to that which made me at all hesitate. 
I only doubted whether I shoyld tell you all I feel to- 
wards you before I offered this little assistance to your 
father or not. 1 thought, that if hope had deceived me, 
and Alice rejected my love, her father would then re- 
fuse to receive any aid from me, however needful it 
might be to him; and therefore, on the one hand, I 
fancied it might be better to mention the subject of the 
money first, But then, again, on the other hand, I 
thought, if I did so, it pict place my Alice in embar- 
rassing circumstances should she find herself obliged to 
refuse a man who had come to her father’s assistance 
in a moment of difficulty. I judged it would seem un- 
generous of me even to ask her very soon after. In 
short, Alice, I gave way to hope and impatience, trust- 
ing that my Alice, by accepting me, would give moa 
right both to protect her and to assist her father.” 

“ In short, Langford,” replied Alice, placing her other 
hand upon his, “in short, you thought of everything 
that was generous, and kind, and noble, and acted ac- 
cordingly.” 

“Nay, my, not se, Alice,” replied Langford ; “ but, 
of course, you have tdld your father what has pasyed 
between us.” 

“Immediately after that man was gone,” replied 
Alice, “I felt myself buund to do so, Langford; the 
more bound from all the distressing and agitating events 


“You did quite right, my beloved,” he answered 
What did he say 

“He said everything that was kind and affectionate» 
replied Alice. “ He said everything that I should Hike: 
to hear said of one I love; but he said that he feared 
you would be disappointed when you heard all this*bad 
news, and that I was bound in honour to set you frea 
from all promises as much as if no proposal had evey 
beery made. On his own part, he said that he should 
never raise any objections in regard to fortune; that 
he would never have done so even in his most prog. 
perous days; but there was one question which he 
wished to ask regarding birth.” Alice blushed, and 
cast down her eyes as she spoke. Then, raising them 
suddenly and frankly to Langford’s face, she added, «It 
is one of his prejudices, you know, Henry. But, even 
if there should be any difficulty, his love for me and 
his esteem for you will make it but the matter of amo. 
ment.” 

Langford gazed in her face for an instant with a mel 
ancholy smile, which almost made her believe that her 
father’s suspicions with regard to his history were cor. 
rect. ‘Fhe next instant, however, whether he under. 
stood her meaning or not, he answered, “ Sot your 
mind at rest, dear Alice; my birth is as good as your 
own! Is your father gone to bed ?” 

“He went up stairs about half an hour before you 
came,” said Alice; “but he is not asleep yet, I am 
sure. I sat up both to tell you all this and to put my 
mind at ease about you and Lord Harold. You were 
so long absent that I was’ uneasy. If you had not given 
me your solemn promise not to quarrel with him, and 
if my father’s grief and agitation had not occupied 80 
much of my thoughts, I am afraid I should have been 
very foolish, and both terrified and unhappy at your not 
returning.” 

“ I have been busy about other things,” replied 
Langford, the chilly recollection of all that had passed 
in the interval coming back upon him like a sudden 
gust of cold wind. “But my conversation with Lord 
Harold only lasted ten minutes. I do not mean to say 
that he would not willingly have quarrelled with me, 
but I would not quarrel with him; and I trust that my 
reputation for courage does not require to be sustained 
by any such silly contests. However, dear Alice,” he 
continued, suddenly turning the conversation back again 
to its former subject, “ however, if your father be not 
asleep, it may put his mind more at ease to hear that 
means are provided for meeting Lord Danemore’s claim 
upon him; and you may also tell him, my Alice, in or- 
der to remove every shade of doubt, that, although my 
fortune be but scanty as it at present stands, yet there 
is good hope of its being greatly increased, and that my 
birth is certainly not inferior to that of her whose hand 
is already too valuable a gift to need the enhancement 
of superior station.” 

As he spoke he raised the hand he held tenderly but 
reverentially to his lips ; for he felt that he was bound to 
double every outward token of respect at a moment 
when Alice announced to him that her own expecta- 
tions of high fortune were disappointed, and that the 
rich heiress, who had thought a few hours before she had 
great wealth and broad lands to give, was now dower- 
less except in her beauty, her virtues, and her gentle 


ness. 

So he felt and so he acted; and Alice saw his feelings, 
and appreciated them to the full. 

She rose then to go, but hesitated a moment as she 
wished him good night, not knowing well how to ex- 
press all the sensations that his conduct had produced. 
“ Langford,” she said, at length, “ how shail I thank 
you? I will not attempt to do it now, the time is too 
short; but I shall find time, if endeavouring through 
life to make you happy be enough,” 

Langford could not resist it, and for a moment he 
pressed her to his bosom; adding, “Good-night, my 
Alice, good-night, my beloved. Hasten to your father 
before he is asleep, and I will remain for a few minutes 
here to write a note to the landlord of the Talbot, bid 
ding him send up to-morrow morning early the packet 
which must have arrived to-night. I will tell him to 
address it to you; so that, before your father is awake 
to-morrow, you will have in your own hands the means 
of freeing him from all apprehension regarding this 
claim. I trust, too, dear Alice, the time will come when 
he will so much regard me in the light of a son as to 
permit me to examine into the matter of these mort 
gages; and I think I can show him, and others too, that 
his estates are far from being as mueh involved as they 
have been represented to be.” 

They parted: and after Langford had written the 
note he had spoken of, and had given it to a servant 
to take to the little town early in the morning, he 
retired to rest. He found in his chamber, busily en- 
gaged in laying out his toilet for the night, the old 
servant Halliday, who, during the whole time he had 
been confined in consequence of his wound, had attend- 
ed him with the utmost care and attention, springing 
from a feeling that he was in some degree paying off a 
debt of his young mistress, in whose service that wound 
had been received, ‘There was now in his countenance, 
though his nature was too respectful to suffer him to 
put any questions, an anxious sort of inquiringness 
which Langford could not resist, “ It is not so bad, 
Halliday,” he said. “ Your excellent master has alarmed 
himself too much. All will go quite well, depend upon 

The man made him a low bow with an air full of 
gratitude. “I am very much obliged to you, captain,” 
he said. “I was frightened, I confess; for the steward, 
you sce, told me at least three months ago. Bat, how- 
ever, we servants have no right to be talking about such 
matters; and though it is all out of love and regard to 
Sir Walter and Mistress Alice, perhaps we had better 
hold our tongues.” 

“ Perhaps so, Halliday,” replied Lengford ; * and now, 
goed-night ; all will go well, depend upon it.” 

The man again bowed lew and respectfully, and left 
the room, and Longford proceeded calmly to undress 
himself; for—though his mind was oppressed, and the 


subject of Sir Walter Herbert's affairs, they reverted 
naturally to the more painful topics with which they 
had before been engaged—ho was not a man to.suffer 
his feelings to overpower him, or to interrupt him in 
his ordinary habits and occupations, He felt deeply 
and strongly ; but he was too much accustomed te fec! 
deeply and strongly to suffer the emotions of his mind 
greatly to affect his corporeal demeanour. It is those 
who feel by fits and starts alone that give full way 
sudden emotions, Langford could fell as poignantly a8 
any one, He did feel as deeply and as poignantly as 
any one could feel at that moment, and yet he pro 
ceeded with his ordinary preparations for repose as if 
nothing had occurred to affect his feelings or to shake 
his heart. He ended by kneeling and commending him- 
self and those he loved to the eare of the Great Pro 


which had occurred,” 


tector 5 and then Jay down to rest, but not to eleep-— 


moment his thoughts were turned from the immediate _ 
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, long,” cried the landlord of the Talbot ; “and I came 
: down to enlighten you first, that you might not be taken 
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That be Could not command; and for many an hour he 
remened with his right arm bent under his head, his 
gs cast upwards through the darkness, peopling va- 
ency with strange shapes, and suffering imagination to 
to him many a melancholy and many a painful 
image, which, after all, were not so dark and gloomy 
as the reality soon proved to be. The sky was begin- 
ning to turn gray with the mornings light when he first 
closed his eyes. He started up again, however, in an- 
other moment, and then lay awake till it was broad day- 
light. Perceiving that such was the case, he was about 
to rise, but then a degree of drowsiness came over him ; 
and, yielding to it for a moment, it took possession of 

him quite, and he fell into a deep sleep. 


CHAPTER X. 

Day had long dawned, as we have said, ere 
woke; and even then he awoke not of himself, nor till 
the servant Halliday had twice called him by name, 
standing close by his bedside, and looking upon him with 
an expression of much interest indeed, but with a face 
from which all colour was banished, apparently by fear 
and agitation. 

“ Master Langford !” he said, “ Master Langford! No 
guilty man ever slept so sound as that. Pooh, non- 
sense! Captain Langford, I say !” 

Langford woke and looked up, demanding what was 
the matter. 

“Why sir,” replied the servant, “here is good old 
Gregory Myrtle, the landlord of the Talbot, wants to 
speak with you immediately. I met him, as I was go- 
ing up to the village, coming down here as fast as he 
could roll.” 

“Then you have not got the packet I sent for?” said 
Langford, coolly. 

“ He has got it, sir, safe,” replied Halliday ; “ but he 
would not give it up, for he was coming on to you him- 
self.” 

“He should have given it as he was directed,” said 
Langford. “Tell him to wait; I will see him when I 
am dressed.” 

“ But he says, sir, that he must see you directly ; that 
his business is of the greatest importance; that there is 
not a moment to lose.” 

“Oh, then, send him up,” said Langfurd, “ if the mat- 
ter be so pressing as that.” 

Halliday instantly disappeared, as if he thought that 
too much time had been wasted already; and, while 
Langford proceeded to rise, good Gregory Myrtle was 
heard creaking and panting up the stairs as fast as his 
vast rotundity would let him. His face, too, was pale, 
if pale it ever could be called; and he was evidently in 
a great state of agitation , though the jolly habitual laugh 
still remained, and was heard before he was well with- 
in the door of Langford’s room. 

« Haw, haw, haw!” he cried, as he laid down the 
expected packet before Langford. “Tord a’ mercy, 
Master Harry, this isa terrible business !” he continued. 
« Well, I never did think—however, it’s all nonsense, I 
know ;” and he again burst into a loud laugh, ending 
abruptly in the midst, and staring in Langford’s face as 
if for a reply. 

“ Well, good Gregory,” replied Langford, who in the 
mean time had broken open the seals of the packet, 
and seen that various bills of exchange which it con- 
tained, together with other equivalents for money, were 
all right; “ well, good Master Myrtle, what is it that is 
very terrible? What is it you did never think? What 

is it that is all nonsense? I am in the dark, Master 
Myrtle.” 

“ Gad’s my life, sir,they won’t let you be in the dark 


by surprise.” 
“ As to what?” said Langford, somewhat impatiently. 
“Lord, sir! I thought that Halliday must have told 
you something, at least,” replied Gregory Myrtle, “ or 
that his face must, if not his tongue, fur it’s all black 
and white, like the broadside of the ‘Hue and Cry; 
but the matter is this,” he added, after pausing to laugh 
a moment at his own joke, “it seems that poor Lord 
Harold, who was a good youth in his way, though he 
was somewhat sharp upon poachers, and deerstealers, 
and the like, was murdered last night upon the moor.” 
“ Good God?” exclaimed Langford, clasping his hands, 
“ Good God!” 
“It’s but too true, sir,” continued Myrtle, throwing 
as much solemnity as he could into his jocund counte- 
nance, “ It’s but too true; and there’s poor Lord Dane- 
more, his father, distracted; and, for the matter of that, 
I think Sir Thomas Waller and Sir Matthew Scrope are 
as much distracted too; for, after having been with my 
lord since five o’clock this morning, they come down 
to my house, and began examining witnesses and taking 
evidence, and sending here and there; and the end of 
it all is—for I heard them consulting over it through a 
chink in the door—they judge that you are the person 
who murdered him, only because that mad fellow, silly 
John Graves, came running down to the village last 
night for help, swearing he had seen you and Lord 
Harold with your swords drawn upon each other. So, 
while they were busy swearing in constables and all 
that, I thought it but friendly-like to come down here 
and tell you, in case you might think it right to get 
apon your horee’s back, and gallop away till the busi- 
ness is over,” 
“ Swearing in constables!” said Langford, without 
seeming to take notice of the werthy host’s suggestion. 
“Why, they don’t suppose my name is ‘ Legion.’ do 
they? One constable, I should suppose, weuld be quite 
ae useful as twenty.” 
“ Ay, Master Harry,” replied Gregory Myrtle ; “ but 
they vow that you are connected with the gentlemen 
of the road who had been sporting round about here 
lately, and they are afraid of a rescue.” 
“ Indeed,” said Langford, “the sapient men! How- 
ever, Master Myrtle, ring that little bell at the top of the 
stairs.” 


The silver handbell to which he pointed was imme- 
diately rung, and Halliday, who had remained half way 
down the stairs, was in the room in a moment. No 
soener did he appear than Gregory Myrtle, whe put his 
own construction upon Langford’s coolness, exclaimed, 
“ Quick, Master Halliday, quick! saddle the captain's 
horse for him !” 

* No, no, Halliday,” said Langford. ‘ Yeu are making 
a mistake, my good Master Myrtle. ‘Take this packet, 
Halliday, and give it into Mistress Alice’s own hands as 
soon as ever youcan. I am going out with Master 
Myrtle here upon this business, which I see you have 
heard of. Wheat may be the result of these foolish 
people's foolish suspicions, I connot tell; but do what 


you can, Halliday, to keep the matter from the ears of 


Sir Walter and Mistress Alice as long as you can,— 
Warn the other servants too; for there is no use of add- 
ing fresh vexation to that which your master and mis- 
tross are already suffering. You must all know very 


Well that I have nothing todo with this business, and 
can make that clear very soon. Say, therefore, that I 
have gone out for a few hours, but left that packet for 
Mistress Alice, with my best wishes. Now, good Greg-|atresting Langford. The clerk, who, upon the whole, 
ory Myrtle, go back to your inn, and tell Sir. Thomas 
Waller and Sir Matthew Scrope that I will be with 
them in five minutes, as soon as I have dressed 


received, rolled down the stairs, and laboured along the 
road towards the village, with his surprise and admira- 
tion both excited by the extraordinary coolness and 
self-possession displayed by Langford under such cir- 
cumstances. By the time he had reached the middle 
of the bridge, he perceived a great number of people 
issuing. from the door of his own house; and, ere he 
was half way up the street of the little town, he en- 
countered ten or twelve constables and special con- 
stables, headed by the two magistrates in person. No 
sooner did he approach than the stentorian voice of Sir 
Thomas Waller—all unlike the dulcet notes of Sacha- 
rissa’s lover—was heard to exclaim,“ Take him into 
custody, Jonathan Brown !” 


Myrtle ?” exclaimed, in softer tones, almost in the same 
moment, the voice of Sir Matthew Scrope. 


Sir Thomas. 
Sir Matthew. ‘ 
suers!” said Sir Thomas, 


our secret counsels !” said Sir Matthew. ° 


myself.” 
Our host of the Talbot pursued the directions he had 


“Where hast thou been, Gregory Myrtle, Gregory 


“ You have been aiding and abetting felony!” cried 
“You have been warning the guilty to escape!” eaid 
“ You have been helping the lion to fly from Me ee 
“ You have been proditoriously eit information of 


“It is being an accessory after the fact!” said his 
companion. 
“It is misprison of treason!” said the other. 
“It is levying war against the king !” shouted Sir 
Thomas. 
“It is a jail delivery !” cried the head constable, de- 
termined not to be outdone by his betters. 

“ Haw, haw, haw !” exclaimed Gregory Myrtle, laying 
his two hands upon his fat stomach, “ what is the mat- 
ter with your worships ?” 

e Het thon not gone down on purpose,” said Sir 
Matthew Scrope, “to warn Harry Langford, alias Cap- 
tain Langford, alias Master Harry, to evade and escape 
the pursuit of justice, by flying out of the back door 
while we are approaching the front? Hast thou not 
done this, Gregory Myrtle? and wo be unto thee if he 
have so escaped! ‘Take him into custody, I say!” 
“Well, your worships,” said Myrtle, beginning to 
look a little ruefal under the hands of the constables, 
“T have been down to Master Harry, I own it; but I 
went on other business that I had to do with him. Does 
not everybody know that I had a packet down for him 
by a special messenger yesterday-night, with orders to 
deliver it into his own hands? and if I did talk with 
him this morning of what was going on, did he not 
send his compliments to your worships, and bid me say 
thaf he would be up with you in five minutes, as soon 
as he had got his clothes on!” 

“ Foo! nonsense, man!” exclaimed Sir Thomas Wal- 
ler, growing red in the face. ‘Do you think we are 
fools, to be taken ‘in with such a story as that? Are 
you fool enough yourself to think that he will come?” 

“ I say, as sure as I am a living man, he will come?” 
said Gregory Myrtle. “Ay, more, my massers,” he 
continued, after giving a glanee towards the Manor 
House, “I say, there he is coming.” 

All eyes were instantly turned in the direction in 
which his own had been bent the. moment before, and 
the figure of a man, which seemed to have just issued 
out of the gates of the park, was seen walking with a 
slow calm step along the road towards the village. The 
magistrates, the constables, and the multitudinous erowd 
which followed them, all stood in silence and what we 
may call thunderstruckness, so little credence had they 
given to the assurances of Gregory Myrtle; for, let it 
be remembered, that the first effect produced by an ac- 
cusation against any one, upon vulgar minds, is to lead 
them at once to condemn him. I am afraid there is 
something in the human heart that loves the act of con- 
demnation; an act which either gratifies malignity or 
vanity. 

However that may be, the party assembled in the 
streets of the little town could not believe their eyes, 
and, indeed, wou!d not believe their eyes long after the 
form of Henry Langford, a form with which many of 
them were perfectly acquainted, had become distinctly 
visible, gpproaching with slow calm steps towards the 
spot where they were gathered together. The matter, 
however, could no longer be doubted; and the magis- 
trates stood still, not knowing very well how to act in 
such unusual circumstances. 

Henry Langford, in the mean time, approached with- 
out the slightest appearance of hestitction or dismay at 
the sight of the formidable phalanx which they pre- 
sented. Walking up to the magistrates with the calm 
and graceful dignity which characterized all his actions, 
he bowed slightly, saying, “I am told, gentlemen, that 
a most distressing occurrence has taken place, and that 
you imagine there is some cause for supposing that J 
am implicated in this matter. Now, with your leaye, 
gentlemen, we will go to the inn, as this is no place for 
discussing such subjects, and we will there investigate 
the matter accurately. Doubtless, you have had good 
reason for attributing to me the commission of a crime ; 
but some personer another must have gone out of the 
way tv insinuate or to urge such a charge against me; 
and who it is that has been kind enough and liberal 
enough to do so, I shall make it my business to discover, 
in order to punish him as he deserves,” 

Langford concluded somewhat sternly; and the ma- 
gistrates, entirely taken by surprise, looked rather fool- 
ish, and began to imagine that they might have been 
too hasty in their conclusiuns. There was a tone and 
an air, too,in the person whom they had suspected, 
which forbade all high words or violent measures. He 
spoke to them as certainly their equal, if not their su- 
perior; and there was so much of consciousness of 
innocence in his whole demeanour, that it was very 
difficult to conceive that their suspicions were justified. 

Not knowing well what to reply, they followed his 
suggestion in silence, the one walking on one side of 
him, and the other on the other. By the time they 
reached the Yalbot, however, they began to recover 
from the effect of his presence ; and Sir Thomas Waller, 
with what he cunceived to be wise foresight and pres. 
ence of mind, gave the chief constable a hint in a 
whisper to guard the doors well, and to take care that 
the prisoner did not eseape. They did not, however, 
venture to treat him as a prisoner in any other respect ; 
and, walking up into the room where they had held their 
investigation, he sat down with them at the table, and 
begged in a grave but not sarcastic tone that they would 
have the goodnesss to let him know on what grounds 
they for a moment conceived that he had had any share 
in the unfortunate death of Lord Plurold. 


The magistrates looked to their clerk, who had re. 
mained behind, putting the evidence in order while they 
had proceeded with the constables for the purpose. of 


seemed a sensible little man, proceeded, as it was very 
common in those days, to take the whole business into 
his hands, and recapitulated coolly, but civilly, to Lang- 
ford the heads of all the evidence that had been taken. 
Langford now discovered that the charge against him 
was much more serious than he had at first imagined. 
He found that, in the first place, several persons had de- 
posed that silly John Graves, whose adherence to truth 
was well known, had come down to the town in great 
agitation, begging for help to stop Lord Harold and Mas- 
ter Harry Langford from killing each other. It was 
proved, also, by the horseboys from the Manor House, 
that Jord Harold, after having been in the park with 
Master Langford, had returned for his horse about the 
same time that the other had returned ; that the young 
nobleman had ridden away very slowly, and that Lang- 
ford, after proceeding part of the way towards the vil- 
lage, had suddenty gome back, mounted his horse, and 
ridden away very rapidly ; that he had been absent till 
between ten and eleven o'clock at night, and that his 
horse was evidently fatigued, and had been hard ridden. 
Several people, too, had seen him pass at different times 
and on several parts of the road leading to the moor; 
and, in short,there was quite sufficient evidence to 
prove that a quarrel had taken place between Lord Har- 
old and himself; that they had both gone towards the 
same spot at the same time, and that he had been absent 
a sufficient number of hours to commit the deed with 
which he was charged, and to return. 

As he evidence was recapitulated, the worthy ma- 


_ gistrates gained greater and greater confidence every 
| moment; and at length Sir Matthew Scrope exclaimed, 


“If this is not sufficient to justify us in committing the 
prisoner, I do not know what is.” 

“ Not, perhaps, in committing him, your worship,” 
said the clerk, whose philology was choice without be- 
ing very acttrate ; “but certainly in remanding him.” 
“Why, I did not exaetly mean to say committing,” 
rejoined the subservient magistrate; “remanding was 
the word1 meant to use; but where can we remand 
him to? If we remand him to the county jail, Justice 
Holdhim will take the matter out of our hands, and we 
shall lose all credit with the good earl for arresting the 
murderer of his son.” 

“ Would it not be as well,” said the clerk, “to take 
him up at once to the castle? It is not improbable that 
the noble earl might like to examine him himself; and 
you can keep him confined there till you have obtained 
further evidence to justify his committal.” 

“ A very good thought, a very good thought,” cried 
Sir Thomas Waller, rubbing his hands. “ He shall be 
placed in my carriage, with a constable on each side, 
and we will follow in yours, Sir Matthew, with the other 
constables on horseback.” 
Langford had listened in silence to the conversation 
between the magistrates and their clerk; and, though 
he evidently began to perceive that the affair would be 
more serious and disagreeable than he had anticipated, 
he could not refrain from smiling at the arrangement of 
the stately procession that was to.carry him to Dane- 
more Castle. He resolved, however, to make one effort 
to prevent the execution of a purpose which would, of 
course, on many accounts, be di to him; and 
he therefore interposed, as the clerk was about to leave 
the room, saying, “ You are rather too hasty, gentlemen, 
in your conclusions, and I think you had better be 
warned before you commit an act which you may be 
made to repent of—” 

“Do you mean to threaten us, sir?” exclaimed Sir 
Thomas Waller. “Take those words down, clerk. 
Take those words down.” 

“ I mean to threaten you with nothing,” replied Lang- 
ford, “ but the legal punishment to which bad or igno- 
rant magistrates may..be subjected for the use, or rather 
misuse, of their authority. You will remark—and I 
beg that the clerk may take these words down—that 
one half of the matter urged against me rests upon the 
reported words of a madman, who has not been brought 
forward even himself.” 

“You would not have us take the deposition of an 
innocent, a born natural?” demanded Sir Matthew 
Scrope. 

“ His evidence is either worth something or worth 
nothing,” replied Langford. “ You rest mainly upon 
his testimony reported by others, which is, of course, 
worth nothing; and yet you will not take his testimony 
from his own mouth, when I inform you that, if it were 
so taken, he would prove that, though Lord Harold 
chose to quarrel with me, which I do not deny, that I 
positively refused to draw my sword upon him, even 
when he drew his upon me.” 

“That might be,” said the clerk, “to take more sure 
vengeance in a private way. Their worships have, on 
the contrary, to remark, that you have not in any way 
attempted to account for the space of time you were 
absent from the Manor House last night. Neither have 
you stated where you were, or what was your oceupa- 
tion; and, without meaning to say anything uncivil, 
sir, let me say that there have been a great many nights 
whild you remained at the inn which might require ac- 
counting for also. Their worships have not judged 
harshly of you, nor even given attention to suspicious 
circumst’ neces, till they found that the whole of your 
donduct was suspicions.” ‘This was spoken while 
standing beside the chair of Sir Matthew Serope; and, 
after whispering a few words in his ear, the clerk left 
the room. 

Langford remained, with his eyes gloomily bent upon 
the table, without speaking to either of his companions, 
busy with varied thoughts and feelings, which began to 
come upon him thick and many, to weigh him down, 
and to oppress him. During the early part of the disa- 
greeable business in which he had been engaged, he had 
thought solely of his own innocence, and of the absurd. 
ity, as it seomed to him, of the charge against him ; but, 
as the matter went on, other considerations forced them. 
selves upon his attention. He was conscious he could 
give no account of where he had been on the preceding 
night when the murder was committed; and yet he felt 
that he was called upon strongly to do so, not for the 
purpose of frecing himself from suspicion, but with a 
view to bring the real murderer to justice. Yet how 
could he reveal any part of what he knew without bring- 
ing down destruction on the head of Franklin Gray, who 
had no share in the deed; who, at the very time it was 
committed, was engaged in serving him even at the risk 
of life; to whom he was bound by so many ties of grat- 
itude, and whose good qualities, though they did cer- 
tainly not serve to counterbalance his crimes, yet ren- 
dered him a very different object in the eyes of Lang- 
ford from such men as Wiley and Hardcastle? At all! 
events, he felt that it was not for him to bring a man to 
the scaffold who had saved his léfe on more than one 
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peril his own in order to procure a comparatively tri- 
fling benefit to him. . 

Mingled with all these feelings was deep and bitter 
sorrow for Lord Harold; and thus many conflicting 
emotions, all more or less painful, togelher with the 
most painful of all, the knowledge that he could not do 
his duty with that straightforward candour and decision 
which, in all other’ situations of life, he had been accus- 
tomed to show, kept him in stern and somewhat gloomy 


_ The magistrates, in the mean while, conversed apart 

ee a Thomas Waller delighted with the 
were about to and antici 

credit with det she estat 


The two magistrates followed in the carriage ef Sir 
Matthew ; and the train of constables, mounted on all 


young man could murder anybody. 
CHAPTER XL 
Arter a slow progress of between two and three 
roads which in those days frequently 
tossed the heavy carriage wheels high in. the air over 


suffered them to repose in deep 
till the efforts of four strong Flanders horses had drag- 
ged them forth—the vehicle which contained Henry 


tance of about three quarters of a mile from each other, 
the ground sloping with a thousand fanciful undulations, 
and covered with short turf of a rich bright green in alt 
the dells and hollows, though, becoming slightly brown 
upon the tops of the knolls, where the fieree summer 
sun, like the withering glare of the great world, had al- 
ready taken off the freshness ofthe vegetation. ’ 

Scattered here and there were groups of old haw- 
thorns, contorted into many a strange and ragged form ; 
while on either hand appeared clumps of fine old trees, 
the chestnut, the beech, and the oak. The latter were 
seen ually deepening and clustering together to the 
right and left of the house, till they joined a thick wood, 
through which every here and there stood forth, dark 
and defined amid the tender green of the other plants, _ 
the sombre masses of-the pine and fir; like some of 
those stern memories of sorrow, of sin, ot of privation, 
which are to be found in almost every human heart, and 
which still make themselves known in gleemy distinct- 

In the midst, backed by that thick wood, stood the 

. It wasani i ildings, erect- 
ed in different ages by its different 
the taste of the various individuals who had 
it, as well as of the various ages in which it had been 
constructed. On the left was an old unornamented 
tower, in the simplest style of the old Nerman archi- 
tecture. It was like one of the plain towers of some 
of the Kentish churches, with square cut windows, or 
rather loopholes, under a semicircular arch, which de- - 
noted the original form. It was crowned by a plain 
parapet with a high conical roof. 

Then came a long range of buildings in a much later 
pstyle of architecture, with oriel windows, and a good 
deal of rich stone carving and ornamental work ; then 
two massive towers projecting considerably before the 
rest of the facade, and joined to it by two corridors, 
through each of which was pierced a gateway, under a 
pointed arch ; and then again, as the building sunk into 
the wood, upon the right were more towers and masses 
of heavy masonry, united in general by long lines of 
building of a lighter and more graceful character. On 
the older parts the ivy had been suffered to grow, though 
not very luxuriantly. ‘The space in front, teo, was kept 
clear of trees; and even as the carriage passed along, 
at the distance of nearly a mile, the wide esplanade on 
which the castle stood, with a part of the barbican,. 
oa had been suffered to remain, were distinetly vis- 

The constables who sat with Langford in the car- 
riage of Sir Thomas Waller gazed up towards an edifice 
which the people of the country but seldom approached, 
with feelings of awe and reverence. Theveyes of Lang- 
ford, too, were fixed upon it, but with sensations which: 
they little understood. All that they remarked was, 
that he kept his eyes fixed upon the castle steadfastly 
during the whole time that it was visible as they passed 
along in front: that he looked at it calmly, though 
gravely ; and that, when he had done, he raised his head 
as if waking from a revery, and then suddenly turned 
and gazed fromthe other window, where a wide and. 
beautiful view was seen spread out betow, reaching ,to: 
the old Manor House, and the wooded banks and hills 
hegond. 

The carriage then rolled on,and, winding round un. 
der the park, entered by a castellated lodge, and drove 
slowly up to the mansion, the vehicles passing under 
the arches of the two large towers which projected 
from! the cehtre of the building. A loud-tongued bell’ 


fat, pampered, and saucy, made their appearance to an- 
swer its noisy summons, 

Sir Thomas Waller was the first to speak, and, with 
an air of importance, he demanded immediately so see 
the earl. One servant looked at another, and he who. 
seemed to be the chief porter replied shortly that that 
was impossible, for the earl had gone out. 

“ Gone out !” cried Sir Thomas, in surprise. “ How ? 
where?” 

“He is gone out on horseback,” replied the man; 
“that is how, sir; and as to where, I fancy he is gone. 
to the moor where my young lord was killed.” 

“ But we must, at least we ought, to see my lord the 
earl,” said Sir Matthew Scrope, “ for'we have brought 
up a prisoner for him to examine,” 


occasion, and who had shown himself always willing to 


“I can’t say anything about that,” replied the man, 


gave notice of their coming, and three or four servants, | 


ONate.” 
| | | a 
| silence, 
| i 
murderer; while Sir Matthew Scrope, who seemed to 4 
— stand in considerable awe of the old nobleman, declared 7 
that he never half liked to come across the eatl, who “ 
e and was so fierce, and fiery, and imperious. In about a quar- 
"amo. ter of an hour the clerk returned, and announced. that. ‘ 
all was ready ; and Langford, surrounded by a complete’ “ 
a mob of constables, sufferéd himself to:'be placed in the 
at her tumbling carriage of Sir Thomas Waller,and wasberne 
re cor. away towards Danemore Castle, 5 
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pi sorts of beasts, came after, swelling the procession; | 4 
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oldest 1o ver: even if he could get through 


‘BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


with a sort f sullen incivility ; “ my lord is out, but I 
will go and ask Mistress Bertha if you like.” 

do-not know what Mistrese/Betthe can do in the 
matter,” said Sir Thomas Wallét. 

“QOh!-she can do anything she likes,” replied the 


- man, with:a sneer, to which he did not dare to give full 


“ Well, ask her; ask her, then,” said Sir Matthew ; 
“ you know who I am; you know I was with the earl 
three or four hours this morning. You know Iam a 
justice of the peace, and one of the quorum.” 

Sir Matthew did not seem by this announcement to 
raise his dignity. greatly in the eyes of the servant, who 
walked away with slow 
the proposed. application. returned in about’ five 
minutes, saying that Mistress Bertha had replied that, 
as it might be a:long time before the earl returned, the 
magistrates had better leave the prisoner locked up 


there, and come back in the evening about the hour of 


his lordship’s supper. - 

Sir Matthew Scrope and Sir Thomas Waller looked 
at each other. There were some points in this sug- 
gestion which they did not much»like ; but then, again, 
the magical words, “ His» lordships’s supper,” which 
were coupled in their imaginations with fine and exqui- 
site wines from foreign lands, fat haunches, rich sauccs, 
and many another delicacy and luxury which rumour 
declared to.he prevalent in Danemore Castle, rapidly re- 
moved all objections from their minds; and, after a few 
minutes’ consultation between them, they determined to 
obey to the letter. , 

The next object of consideration was how to secure 
their prisoner, and in what room to place him ; but their 
conference on that point was soon cut short by the por- 
ter, who interrupted them by saying, “ You had better 
leave all that to Misstress Bertha; for, depend upon it, 
she will put him, where she likes herself, and most likely 
has settled it already. The best way will be to bring 
him in and go to her. She is in the long gallery.” 

the two magistrates did not at all approve 
of the.whole business being taken out of their hands by 
_a woman, they nevertheless yielded with some symp- 
toms of displeasure; and Langford, being made to de- 
scend from the carriage, was. escorted by the two con- 
stables through a long dim entrance passage, which led 
into a handsome vestibule beyond, He offered no re- 
sistance to their will; he made:no observation ; he asked 
no question; but with a calm and thoughtful dignity, 
which had its effect even upon the pampered servants 
of the castle, he walked on-looking casually at the dif- 
ferent objects he passed, as if almost indifferent to the 
part he was himself acting in the scene. 

From the vestibule a handsome flight of stone stairs, 
lighted by a tall painted window, led up to a gallery ex- 
tending on either side for about seventy yards; and up 
these stairs Langford. was led, following the two magis- 
trates, who went on with slow steps, preparing to give 
Mistress Bertha, the housekeeper, a just notion of their 
dignity and importance. .At the top of the stairs they 
were met by that personage herself, dressed as we have 


before described her, except that her broad white coif 


was no longer surmounted by the black veil with which 
she covered her head when she went abroad. Her thin 
aquiline features might have gained an additional degree 
of sharpness; ier sallow skin was, if anything, more 
sallow; and the cold severe expression which always 

. Pei in ther countenance was now increased to a de- 
gree of stern bitterness, which somewhat humbled the 
tone of the two magistrates. ; 

They approached her, however, with a very tolerable 
degree of pomposity ; and Sir Thomas Waller intro- 
duced himself, and then presented Sir Matthew Scrope, 
announcing to her that they were’ magistrates of the 
county, and twoof the quorum. _As he spoke the at- 
tention of the ,housekeeper watidered beyond the two 
worshipful gentlemen altogether, and was attracted to 
the prisoner who follawedthem. There was something 
in his good looks, his calm and dignified demeanour, his 
apparel, or his expression of countenance, which made 
the thin eyelids of Mistress Bertha’s eyes expand from 
the bright dark orbs. they covered at the first moment 
they lighted on him, and she demanded, “ Is that the 

isoner ?” 

Sir Thomas Waller replied that it was, and then re- 
capitulated what he had been saying in regard to the 
dignity of himself and Sir Matthew Scrope. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Mistress Bertha, with her slight 
foreign accent,” “ I know who you are, both of you; and 
now you have nothing to do but to leave the prisoner 
here till the earl comes home. You can return at his 
supper hour. I do not know that he will eat with you 
himself; but, if he do not, meat shall be provided for 

ou.” 
: “'There can be no reason, madam,” said Sir Matthew 
Scrope, “ why the earl should not sup with us; we 
‘have supped with men of as high rank, I trow.” 

“ When a man has lost his only son,” said the house- 
kceper, sharply, ‘ is that no’reason why he should not 
sup with two fat eountry knights, to whom his sorrow 
and his presence would only bring gloom and stiffness ? 
Better sup by yourselves, and eat, and driak, and make 
merry as you are accustomed to do.” — 

“ Gadzooks !” said Sir Thomas Waller, in a low voice 
to his companion, “I think the old lady is right; but 
madam,” he added, in a louder tone, “ we must be made 
sure of the safety of our prisoner.” 

“Leave that to me, leave that to me,” replied the 

ousekéeper, shortly, ‘ Follow me, Williams and Han- 
Dury, to guard the prisoner; and you, John Porter, 
on too; come with me, young gentleman,” she 
dded, speaking to Langford in a more benign tone.— 
@* You-do not look as if you would commit a murder ; 


‘but, God knows, looks are deceitful things. Come with’ 


me. 

_ But madam, we have no authority,” interrupted 
Sir Matthew Scrope. ; 

Authority !” exclaimed the fiercely 
raising up her tall thin person to its utmost height ; 
“who talks of authority in this house? You may 
well say you have no authority, for you lost it all the 
moment you crossed that threshold. No one has au- 
thority here but the earl, and, when he is absent, myself, 
now that that poor boy is gone,” she added, while a 
bright drop rose into her sparkled upon the black. 
Jashes that fringed them, and then fell upon the sallow 
skin beneath. “I trust in God you did not kill him, 
young gentleman ; for, if you did, you committed a 
great crime.” 

“ Indeed I did not, madam,” replied Langford ; «J 
should sooner have thought of killing myself.” ‘ 

“J believe -you, 1 believe you,” replied the house- 
keeper; “but yet I must bave you as safely guarded as 
if you had: If you want to see where I put him,” she 
continued, speaking to the magistrates in a some- 
what gentler tame than she had hitherto used, “you 
may come with me; there is a room which no one 

ever enters but my lord and myself; it is high up in the 
the windows, 


which he cannot, there is a fall of sixty feet below; 
clear down. But come and see it if you will, and you 
shall have some refreshment after.” 

Carrying a large key which she had held in her hand 
from the beginning of the conversation, she led the way 
to the end of the gallery in which they stood. Then, 
passing through another handsome corridor, she as- 
cended a staircase in the older part of the building, 
which brought them to an anteroom opening into a 
large bedchamber with windows on each side; and 
through the western window, and close to it, might be 
seen projecting the heavy mass of the Itrge square 
tower that we have mentioned in describing the building. 
A small low door was exactly opposite to them. as they 
entered, and to the lock of this Mistress Bertha ap- 
plied the key. It turned heavily, and.with difficulty as 
if not often used; and the door moving back, gave 
entrance into a lofty and cheerful chamber, lighted 
by four small windows. : 

The strength of the door and the height of the win- 
dows showed at once that escape from that chamber 
was impossible ; and the magistrates, holding in remem- 
brance the refreshments which their somewhat ungra- 
cious companion had promised them, expressed them- 
selves perfectly satisfied with the security of their pris- 
oner, Langford was accordingly desired to enter the 
place of his confinement, and did so at once, merely 
turning to address the housekeeper as he passed. “ Ma- 
dam,” he said, “I am sure you will be good enough to 
give my compliments to Lord Danemore whenever he 
returns, and to inform him, first, that I assert. my _per- 
fect innocence of the charge which these two worthy 
persons have somewhat too hastily brought against me ; 
and, secondly, that I beg he will take the most prompt 
and immediate means for investigating the whole affair, 
as it will be unpleasant for me to submit to this treat- 
ment Jong; and there are plenty of persons in the 
neighbourhood who will see that justice is done me.” 

The housekeeper made no other reply than by bow- 
ing her head; but when Langford had entered, and she 
had shut and locked the door, she turned sharply and 
contemptuously upon the magistrates, saying, “* He did 
not do it! he never did it! you will make yourselves a 
laughing-stock in the country.” 

Sir Thomas Waller was about to reply, but she si- 
lenced him at once by ordering one of the servants who 
followed her to have the cold meats laid out in the lit- 
tle hall, and find the butler for 2 stoup of Burgundy. A 
proposal made by Sir Matthew Scrope to leave two of 
the constables behind in the anteroom she cut short 
less pleasantly, telling him that she would have no con- 
stables in her master’s house except such as were in- 
tended to be thrown out of the window. 

By this time both magistrates began to find out that 
it was to no purpose. to contest matters in Danemore 
Castle with this imperious dame ; and they accordingly 
followed her in silence back to the head of the great 
stairs. ‘There she made them over to the care of one 
of the menservants, who in turn led them to the lesser 
‘| hall, where a collation was set before them which well 
repaid them for all their patient endurance. 

In the mean while Langford had remained in the sol- 

itary chamber which had been assigned to him. A’ 
soon as the door was closed he took nine or ten turns 
up and down the room ina state of much agitation; 
then gazed out for a moment from each of the windows 
by which it was lighted; and then sat down at the ta- 
ble and placed his hands for several minutes before his 
eyes. It is not needful to enter into any detailed ac- 
count of his feelings; his situation was particularly 
painful in every respect;. and though he was not one of 
those who give way to each transient emotion, some- 
thing might well be allowed for discomfort, anxiety, 
and indignation, When he had thus paused for a few 
rainutes, thinking over his fate, he lifted his eyes and 
gazed round the chamber which served as his place of 
confinement, seeming to take accurate note of all it con- 
tained. 

The room itself was a cheerful and a pleasant room, 
with a vaulted ceiling richly ornamented; while the 
thick walls of the tower were lined with oak, very deep 
in hue, and finely earved with Gothic tracery. The 
form of the chamber was perfectly square, and its ex- 
tent might be four-and-twenty feet each way. The fur- 
niture, too, was good, though ancient, and of the same 
carved oak as the panelling. It consisted in a large ta- 
ble and a smaller one, eight or nine large high-backed 
chairs, and several curious carved cabinets. But the 
objects which most attracted the attention of Langford 
were two small pannels, distinct from the rest of the 
wainscoting, and ornamented in such a way as to show 
that they were not at all intended to be concealed, with 
a small pointed ogee canopy above each, similar to that 
which surmounted the door by which he had entered, 
but only smaller in size. In each of these pannels was 
a keyhole surrounded by an intricate steel guard; and’ 
it was evident that each covered the entrance of one of 
those cupboards in the wall in which our remote ances- 
tors took so much delight. 

Besides the door by which he had entered, there was 
a smaller one on the opposite side of the room, leading, 
as Langford conceived, toa staircase in one of the large 
buttresses; and as he had been a prisoner before, and 
had found it useful to know all the outlets of his tempo- 
rary abode, his first action, after gazing round the room, 
was to approach that second door, and try whether it 
was or was not locked. It was firmly closed, however ; 
and he took his way back towards his seat, pausing by 
the way to examine the two small closets we have men- 
tioned, and murmuring to himself, as he did so, “ This 
is very strange !” 

As he spoke he drew forth from his vest the key 
which had been given him on the preceding night by 
Franklin Gray, and put it in the lock, but did not tarn 
it, though it fitted exactly. He withdrew it again al- 
most instantly, and replaced it in his bosom, then folded 
his arms upon his chest, and took one or two turns up 
and down the room, pausing at every second step, and 
gazing thoughtfully upon the floor. 

By the time he had been half an hour in this state of 
confinement he heard a key placed in the lock of the 
door by which he had entered, In another moment it 
opened, and the tall, stately figure of Mistress Bertha 
appeared. | In one hand she carried several books, and 
in the other some writing paper, with a small inkhorn 
suspended on her finger. She shut the door after her, 
but did not attempt to lock it; and then laying down 
the books and implements for writing on the table, she 
turned round and gazed fixedly in Langford’s face. 
“Have we ever met before?” she said at length. 
“Your face is familiar tome, Jt comes back like some- 
thing seen ina dream. Have we ever met before ?” 

“I f-we have,” replied Langford, “ it must have been 
many years ago, when the face of the child’ was very 
different from the face of the man.” .__ 

She stil gazed at him, and, after a considerable pause, 
said, “I have brought you some books that you may 
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read, and wherewithal to write, if you like it. In re- 
turn for this, write, me down your name.” 
Langford-smiled, and, taking up the pen, wrote down 
his name in a bold, free hand. The woman gazed at 
him as he did so; then carried her eye rapidly to the 
writing. A bright and intelligent smile shone for a mo- 
ment upon her thin pale lip, and she said, “ Enough ! 
enough! that is quite enough, ‘You have been taught 
to believe that I have wronged you more than I have 
wronged you; and although I have given you much 
good counsel and much true information, you have 
doubted me, and have not fully trusted me. I tell you 
now, and I tell you truly, that I have not wronged you, 
at least as far asmy knowledge of right and wrong 
goes, and therefore I am still willing todo all that I can 
to serve you. The history of the past I may tell you 
at some future time, and it will show you that I wronged 
others less than they thought I did. But there is one 
whom I will not name who has wronged you and yours 
deeply ; and I know his nature, I know human nature 


stant persecution is the offspring of such acts, rather 
than sorrow, remorse, and atonement. It was on that 
account that I bade you never come here. It was on 
that account that I bade you fly his presence. Fate, 
however, has brought you here at a moment when the 
mortal agony of loring the only creature he really loved 
may yet tame his fierce heart and bend his iron will. 1 
can do but little for you, for I am bound by an oath; an 
cath which has boond me for many years; but fate, 
which has brought you here, and has wrought an ex- 
traordinary thing in your behalf, may yet domuch. I 
will leave it to itscourse, But with regard to your own 
conduct, beware! I warn you to beware. Choose well 
your moment, and of all things be not hasty. But hark, 
what is that I near below? There are his horse’s feet, 
and I must leave you. Thank God, those idiot justices 
are gone.” 

“Yet one moment,” said Langford, as she turned to 
depart: “I may have thought that you wronged me 
and mine, but I have not doubted, I have not suspected 
you, as you suppose. On the contrary, in many things, 
as you may have seen, I have followed your advice; 
in others, the advice of one whom I was more strictly 
bound to confide in.” 

“ Ay, and it was she who taught you to believe, it was 
she who was weak enough to believe herself, that * had 
been guilty of that which I would scorn.” 

“No!” exclaimed Langford, “no! You mistake; 
she never did believe you guilty. She owned that once, 
in a moment of anger, she implied so; but she did you 
justice in that respect through the whole of her life. 
She told me more than once, too, that she had herself 
seen you and assured you that she did not doubt you as 
you imagined ; that, anger having passed away, justice 
and right judgment had returned.” 

“ But all her words were cold,” said Bertha, “ and all 
her letters had something of restraint in them.” 

“Consider her situation,” said Langford, in return; 
“and remember that she had some cause to blame, as 
yourselfacknowledged ; though, in regard to other things, 
she might have done you injustice.” 

“ She did bitter injustice to herself; replied the wo- 
man, “ and drove me to attach myself to others, though I 
would fain have attached myself to her; and, having 
done so, would have served her with my heart’s blood ; 
but I must not linger; I will see you again ere long; 
farewell!” and, thus saying, she left him, locking the 
door behind her. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Lanarorp had not been left five minutes alone ere 
the voices of persons rapidly approaching caught his 
ear. At first he imagined that they proceeded froin the 
side by which he himself had entered; but the moment 
after he become convinced that they came from the di- 
rection of the other door, which, as he justly supposed, 
communicated with a staircase in one of the large but- 
tresses. At first, of course, the sounds were indistinct ; 
but, a moment after, a key was placed in the lock, and 
aloud deep voice was heard exclaiming, “I will stop 
for nothing till I have seen him face to face! Where 
is this murderer of my son?” 

The door was thrown violently open before those 
words were fully spoken, and the Earl of Danemore 
himself stood before the prisoner. 

He was a tall, handsome, powerful man, wide-chested, 
broad-shouldered; and still very muscular, without being 
at all corpulent. He might be sixty-three or sixty-four 
years of age, and his hair was snowy white. His eye- 
brows, however, and his eyelashes, both of which were 
long and full, were as black asnight. ‘There was many 
a long deep furrow on his brow, and a sert of scornful 
but habitual wrinkle between the nostril of the strong 
aquiline nose and the corner of his mouth. On his right 
cheek appeared a deep scar, round, and of about the size 
of a pistol ball; and on the chin was a longer scar, cut- 
ting nearly from the lip down into the throat and neck. 
He was dressed in a suit of plain black velvet, with the 
large riding boots and heavy sword which were com. 
mon about fifteen or sixteen years before the period of 
which we now speak, but which were beginning by this 
time to go out of fashion. 

On entering the room his tecth were hard set together, 
his brow contracted till the large thick eye-brows almost 
met, and his whole air fierce and agitated. His quick 
eyes darted round the room ina moment, and alighted 
upon Langford, who turned and faced him at once. 

The moment, however, that their looks met, a strange 
and sudden change came over the whole appearance of 
Lord Danemore. He paused abruptly, and stood still 
in the middle of the room, gazing in Langford’s face, 
while the frown departed from his brow, and he raised 
his hand towards his head, passing it twice before his 
eyes, as if he fancied that some delusion had effected 
his sight. His lips opened as if he would have spoken, 
but for a moment or two no sounds issued forth; and 
the calm, quiet, steady gaze with which Langford re- 
garded him seemed to trouble and agitate him. 

“What is your name? what is your name?” he ex- 
claimed, rapidly, when he could speak. =‘ Who brought 
yourhere ?” 

“ My name is Elenry Langford,” replied the prisoner. 
“ An officer in the service of his majesty ; and, if you 
seriously ask, my lord—for I suppose I have the honour 
of speaking to the Earl of Danemore—if you seriously 
ask who brought me hither, I have only to reply two 
very silly persons calling themselves magistrates, who 
have entertained, or rather manufactured, among them. 
selves a charge against me for which there is not the 
slightest foundation.” 

“Henry Langford! Henry Langford!” repeated the 
earl, casting his eyes upon the ground and then raising 
them again to Langford’s face, every line and feature 
of which he seemed to scan with anxious care. “ Pray, 
of what family are you?” 
“ My father,” replied Langford, “ was a gentleman of 


too well, not to be sure that implacable hatred and con-" 


some property in England, of which property, how 
Ihave been unjustly deprived and, as od 
fixed his eyes steadfastly upon the earl ; but that 
man’s countenance underwent no change, and he 
ceeded; “my mother was alsoa lady of some pro. 


perty—” 
you born?” demanded the earl, \ 


“Where were 

ther 

your questions are ra unceremonious, 
my lord, for a perfect stranger,” Langford replied; «J 
will not scruple to answer them, I was born in a smaly. 
town in this country.” 

“Not in France ?” demanded the earl, quickly, «] 
do not ask without a motive; not in France? Are you 
certain not in France ?” 

“ Perfectly certain,” replied Langford. “ My mother’s 
family, however, were French; related to the illustrious 
family of Beaulieu.” 

“ So!” said the earl, “so! How nearly are you re. 
lated to that family ? are yousure not in France 2” 

“ Quite certain,” repeated Langford. * I have lived 
much in France, which may have given me some slight 
foreign accent ; and as to my relationship to the Beau. 
lieus, I can really hardly tell how near. I have only heard 
my mother say that she was nearly related to them.” 

“Tt cannot be! It cannot be!” said the earl, closing: 
his eyes and looking downupon the ground. “Is your 
mother living ?”” 

A cloud came over Langford’s brow : “ She is not,” 
he said. 

The carl again seemed interested. * low long has 
she been dead?” he asked. 

* About two years,”” Langford replied, and thereupon 
the earl once more shook his head, saying, “ It cannot 
be! Youare very like the late Marquis of Beaulieu,” 
he added, “ extremely like ; and, though circumstances 
have compelled me to discontinue my acquaintance 
with that family, 1 knew the marquis once, and loved 
him well. I could have almost fancied that you were 
his son, and for his sake I cannot regard you with any 
other eyes than those of kindness. But, yet, what do[ 
say ?” he continued, while his brow again grew dark, 
“They tell me you have murdered my son, my only | 
son. How strange, if the son of the mam who had so 
nearly killed the father, should, five-and-twenty years 
after, have slain the son !” 

“* You forget, my lord, and you mistake altogether,’” 
replied Langford. “In the first place, I am not the son 
of the Marquis of Beaulieu; and, in the next place, [ 
assure you most solemnly, by alll hold dear ; I pledge 
you my honour as a gentleman and a soldier, and my 
oath as a Christian and a man, that I have had no more 
share in this unfortunate event than you have.” 

“I would willingly believe you,” answered the earl, 
“ most willingly, for yours is a countenance from which 
I have been accustomed to expect nothing but truth and 
honour. Yet why do these men accuse you? Why, 
if there be not proofs as strong as truth itself, why do 
they dare to bring an accusation against one of your 
high house? Ob, young man! young man ! if you have 
slain him by fraud or villany, I will take vengeance of 
you by making you the public spectacle,and giving you 
up to the rope and the scaffold; chains shall hang about 
you even in your death, and your bones shall whiten in 
the wind. But,if you have slainhim foot to foot and 
hand to hand, you shall meet a father’s vengence in 
another way, Ay! old asI am, I will take your heart’s 
blood, and you shall find that this arm has lost nothing 
of its skill and but little of itsstrength, You shall lcarn 
what a father’s arm can do when heavy with the sword 
of the avenger!” 

“ Onte more, my lord,” replied Langford, calmly, “I 
assure you that] am perfectly innocent. I assure you 
that, neither fairly and openly, nor covertly amd treach- 
erously, have I had aught to dowith your son’s death. 
The sole ground for suspicion against me has been what 
I wiil not conceal from you, my lord, that, upon a slight 
quarrel between us, he drew his sword upon me in the 
park of Sir Walter Herbert.” 

“ Ay, Sir Walter Herbert!” exclaimed the peer, with 
a bitter sneer; “the pitiful old fool! He and his fair 
dainty daughter, Mistress Alice, they would none of my 
son, would they not? He shall pay for it in prison, and 
she shall see him rot before hereyes, Ay, now I guess 
how it all is. She has found a lover in fair Master 
Henry Langford, has she ? and he has murdered a rival 
who might have proved troublesome, They shall an- 
swer for it, they shall answer for it? Ho! below there!” 
he continued, approaching the door, “ Bring me up the 
papers which those two knights left!” 

Langford suffered him to proceed with the wild and 
rapid starts to which the vehemence of his passions led 
him ; but when he paused, the prisoner took up the con- 
versation, saying, “I was about totell you, my lord, that 
your son did seek a quarrel with mo; did draw his 
sword upon me; did try to induce me to follow his ex: 
ample, but in vain.” 

“ What!” interrupted the peer,“ did you refuse to 
fight him? How was that? a soldier, and a man of 
your race?” 

“I did refuse to fight him, my lord,” replied Lang. 
ford, * for particular reasons of my own, Ihave had 
many opportunities of showing that fear forms no part 
of my nature, and I am not at all apprehensive of ever 
being mistaken for a coward.” 

He spoke with acalm and easy dignity, slightly throw. 
ing back his head, while the fine-formed nostril expand- 
ed with a sense of honourable pride. The earl gazed 
upon him attentively, the angry fire that had been in his 
eyes gradually subsiding as he did so; and he repeated 
more than once, in a low voice, “ So like! So strangely 
like !” 

At that moment, with the rapidity of une accustomed 
to obey the orders of a quick and imperious master, a 
servant appeared bringing in the bundle ef papers 
which contained the evidence collected 
ford at Moorhurst. The earl cast himself into a chair, 
spread the papers out upon the table,and ran his eye 
rapidly over them, one after another. Langford had al- 
so seated himself, and watehed the proceedings of the 
earl attentively, though neither of them spoke for some 
minutes. 

When the earl had done, he looked up in the pri- 
soner’s face, and, afler pausing with a thoughtful air for 
several moments, he said, “ ‘This is a case of suspicion 
against you, but nothing more. I myself,the person 
most interested, cannot make more of it; and from 
what I see of you, from your face and ftom your family, 
I will add that I do not believe you guilty.” 

“ My lord, you do me justice,” replied Langford, ** and 
it makes me right glad tosee you so inclined. Where 
was an old custom which was not without its value, 
for human nature cannot be wholly mastered even: by 
the most consummate art; and I am now willing to re- 
cur to the old custom, to give you further proof that, 


where your poor son lies, I will place my hand upon 
his heart, and swear to my innocence. I donot suppose, 


you judge rightly of me, Let me be taken to the room ~ 
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ny lord, that the blood would flow again if I were cul- 

ble; but I do believe that no man, conscious of such 
serime as mutver, could perform that act without be- 
trying by lris countenance the guilty secret within him. 

{am ready téperform it before any persons that you 
choose to appoint.” 

« Are you not aware,” demanded the earl, sternly, 
«that the bdly has not been found?” 

“Good ™ exclaimed Langford, his whole face 

ightenting in a moment, “ then perhaps he is living yet. 

This is tle most extraordinary tale that ever yet was 

told; 2 wan arrested, accused, wellnigh condemned for 

the muzder of another who is probably alive. A thou- 
gud fo one he is still alive ? Oh, my lord, be comfort- 
ed, be comforted !” 

“You deceive If, young man,” replied the earl, 
will a melancholy shake of the head, “you deceive 

If. His death is but too clearly proved. His 
white horse returned last night alone, with hisown neck 
ani the saddle all stained with blood, The road by Up- 
gater Mere was found drenched with gore; with my 
shild’s gore ! and his cloak was found among the beeches 
hard by, pierced on the left side with a pistol shot, 
hich must have been fired close to his bosom, for the 
wadding had burnt the silk. It too, was stiff with blood. 

There were traces of several horses’s fect about, but no 
trace of where the body had been carried; though I my- 
self—I, his father—have spent several hours in seeking 
the slightest vestige that might direct me. Doubtless it 
js thrown into the mere ;” and as he spoke he covered 
bis eyes with his hands, and remained for several min- 
utes evidently overpowered with deep emotion, against 
which he struggled strongly, but in vain. 

Langford, too, was moved; and after having waited 
in silence for several minutes, in the hope that the agita- 
tion which his companion suffered would pass away, he 
ventured to address some words of comfort to Lord 
Danemore ; saying, “I am deeply grieved, my lord that 

have such cause for apprehension ; but still I can- 
not help hoping that all these causes for believing the 
worst may prove fallacious, and that your son may yet 
be restored to you.” 

“No, no, sir!” replied the earl, “I will not de- 
ceive myself, nor do I wish to be deceived. Such evi- 
dence is too clear. I am not a child or a woman, that 
I cannot bear any lot assigned to me. I can look my 
fate in the face, however dark and frowning its brow may 
be, and can to say to it, ‘Thou hast but power over me 
oacertain degree; over my mind thou canst not tri- 

a‘ mph; and even while thou wringest my heart and 
my old age desolate, I cam defy thee still 

_ Langford bent down his eyés upon the ground, and 
iWdid not reply for several minutes. He did not approve 
the spirit in which those words were spoken, but yet it 

s not his task to rebuke or to admonish; and when 
he did reply, he again sought to instil hope. 

“Your lordship says,” he observed, at length, “ that 
e evidence is too clear. It is certainly clear enough 
o justify great and serious apprehensions, but not to 
nke away hope or to impede exertion. I remember 
having heard ofan instance, which occurred in far dis- 
unt climates, where the causes for supposing a person 
ead were much more conclusive than in the present 
nstance. A sailor had left the ship to which he be- 
onged, and wandered on shore in a place infested with 
pirates, He did not return. Boats were sent after 
im, and in tracing the course of one of the rivers up 
hich he was supposed to have taken his way, his 
Hothes were found bloody, torn, and cut with the blows 
pf a sword ; a leathern purse, which he was known to 

ve carried full of money, was found farther on, de- 

id of its contents; and farther still a mangled and 
mutilated body, in which almost all his comrades de- 

d they recognised his corpse; and yet, three years 
ter that, he rejoined the ship to which he belonged, 
having made his escape from the party of robbers by 
hom he had been taken. The body which had been 
und was that of another man, though the clothes and 

he purse undoutedly were his own. 

While he spoke the earl turned deadly pale, gazed 
pon him for a moment or two “with a straining eye, 
nen suddenly startrd up, and without a word of reply 

ft the room. 

Langford at first seemed surprised, but smiled slightly 

he saw him go; then calmly sat down at the table, 
ook up the papers which the earl had left behind him, 
tad over the evidence against himself, and wrote in the 
margin a number of observations, wherever any strained 

unjust conclusion seemed to have been drawn by the 
gistrates. He had been occupied in this manner 
out an hour when the earl again made his appear- 

His manner was very different from what it had 
on the previous occasion. ‘There was a want of 
hat fierce energy which had before characterized it ; 
here was a doubtfulness, a hesitation, and a vagueness 

ute opposed to the keen sharp decision of his former 
tmeanour. He trusted Langford more as an acquaint- 
nee, More even as a friend than as a prisoner. ‘Two or 
tree times he spoke of the chances of his son being still 
ve, and referred vaguely to the story which Langford 
(told him, but then darted off suddenly to something 


At length, however, he took up the papers on which 
other had commented, and, without noticing the ob- 
tvations that he had written, said it was unjust, upon 
tase where there was nothing made out against him 
it suspicion, that he should be detained as a close pri- 
Tf, therefore,” he said, “you will give me your 

td not to attempt to make your escape, the doors 
be thrown open to you; this chamber and the next 
be your abode for the time, though they should 

¢ put you somewhere else, for this room is appropri- 
‘ito me. Here,” he continued, in a thoughtful and 
acted tone,“ when I wish to think over all the 
wded acts of a long, eventful, and constantly chang- 
g life, I come and sit, where no sound interrupts me 
the twittering of the swallow as it skims past my 
‘dows, Here I can people the air with the things, 
‘ beings, and deed uf the past, without the empty 
wd of the insignificant living breaking in upon my 
tude, and sweeping away the thiner but more thril- 
¢ creations called up by memory. I know not how 
's, young gentleman, that there is scarcely any one 
you whom I could have borne patiently to see in 
“chamber; but your countenarice seems connected 
1 those days to which thisroom is dedicated. There 
‘ resemblance, a strong and touching resemblance 
‘everal persons long dead; and that dikeness calls 
‘gain to my mind many a vision of my youthful 
¥8; days between which and the darkx present lies a 
" of fiery passions, sorrows, and regrets, I know 
wherefore they put you here, or who dared to do it, 
it is strange that, being here, you seem to my eyes 
‘only fit tenant of this chamber except myself, Here 
“t and read the letters of dead friends ; here I sit and 
“er over the affections and the hatreds, the hopes, 
» the wrath, the enjoyment, the sorrow, the re- 

* of the past; here often do I sit and gaze upon 
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the pictures of those I loved in former timés, of the 
dead, and the changed, and the alienated ; of persons 
who, when those pictures were painted, never thought 
that there could come a change upon them or upon me, 
either in the bodily or the mental frame ; never dreamed 
of the mattock, and the grave, and the coffin, and the 
slow curling worm that has long since revelled in their 
heart; no, nor of fierce and fiery contention, envy, jeal- 
ousy, rivalry, hatred, the death of bright affection, and 
the burial of ‘every warm and once living hope. Here 
am I, still wont to gaze upon their pictures, and I know 
not how it is, but it seems to me as if your face were 
among them.” 

“T fear me, my Lord,” replied Langford, “ that 
those endowed with strong feelings and strong passions 
are most frequently like children, with a box of jewels, 
squandering. precious things without knowing their 
value, and gaining in exchange but gauds and bawbles, 
the paint and tinsel of which is soon brushed off, leav- 
ing us nothing but regret. There is no time of life, 
however, I believe, at which we may not recover some 
of the jewels which we have cast away, if we but seek 
for them rightly ; and I know no means likely to be 
more successful than that which you take in tracing 
back your steps through the past.” 

“It is a painful contemplation,” said“ Lord Danemore, 
“and I fear that, in the dim twilight of age, let me 
trace back my steps as closely as I will, I am not likely 
to find again many of the jewels that I scattered from 
me in the full daylight of youth,” 

“ Perhaps, my Lord,” replied Langford, “ you might 
if you were to take a light. However,” he added, see- 
ing a look of impatience coming upon the earl, “ I am 
much obliged to you for your offer of a partial kind of 
freedom. I never lovegl to have a door locked between 
me and the rest of the world; and I willingly promise 
you to make no attempt to escape during the whole of 


In the course of that day you will most likely be able 
to procure farther information in regard to this sad af- 
fair; and I do trust and hope that it may be such as 
may relieve your bosom from the apprehensions which 
noW oppress you.” 

“T must exact your promise for two days,” said the 
earl, “ for | have sent to tell those two foolish men who 
brought you here that I cannot deal with them to-day, 
and have bidden them, in consequence of what you have 
said, though with but little hope, to cause search of ev- 
ery kind to be made through the country round. There 
are one or two questions, also, which I would fain ask 
you, but I will not do it now; yet I know not why I 
should not—but no, not now! Have I your promise ?” 
“You have,” replied Langford ; and the earl, after paus- 
ing and hesitating a moment or two longer, left him by 
the chief entrance, leavirig the doors open behind him. 
“ There is but one thing'I ask of you,” added the earl, 
as he turned to depart ; “should you leave these two 
rooms, lock the door of the one in which you now are 
till you return, for I do not suffer the feet of ordinary 
servants to profane it.” 

When Langford was alone, he paused for a moment 
or two to think again over bis situation; and then, with 
a natural desire to use the freedom that had been given 
him, opened the door of the chamber in which he had 
been placed, and_proceeded through the bedroom be- 
yond to the head of the . Remembering the 
earl’s request to lock the , he tarned back to do so, 
and when he again approached the stairs the voice of 
some one singing below rose to his ear. ‘The tone in 
which the singer poured forth his ditty was low, but, 
after listening for a moment, Langford recognised the 
voice of the poor half-witted man, John Graves, and a 
sudden hope of finding means of clearing himself by the 
aid of that very person struck him. He descended the 
stairs slowly, and, at the bottom of the first flight, found 
the wanderer sitting on the lower step, with his head 
hanging down in an attitude of dejection; and, laying 
his hand upon his shoulder, Langford caused him to 
start up suddenly and turn round. 

“Ah, Master Harry !” cried the man, in one of his 
saner moods, “is that you? It is you I came to sce. 
T heard they had taken you up, and locked you up here, 
and I came to see if I could help you, for you have al- 
ways been kind and generous to me; and then, if I 
could not help you, I could sing you a song, and that 
would do you good, you know; I always said you ought 
to have your rights, you know; but I must not say so 
here, or they will scold me as they did before.” 

“Come up hither with me, John,” said Langford ; 
“| believe that you can help me if you will; but how 
came you here? Do they suffer you knowingly to 
wander about the house in this manner ?” 

“ Not as far as this,” replied the man laughing, “ not 
as far as this, They would soon drive me down if they 
saw me above the grand stairs. But about the passages 
below they never mind me. Only I sometimes creep 
up and find my way about all the rooms, and, if I hear 
a step, hide behind a window-curtain. It is no later 
than last night that I and another—but I must not 
speak of that. Never you mind, Master Harry, you 
will have your rights still.” 

“ Perhaps so, John,’”” answered Langford, “though I 
do not think you well know what my rights are. How- 
ever, now follow me up here.” Thus saying, he led the 
way to the apartments which had been assigned to him, 
followed quickly by the madman, whose step was as 
noiseless and stealthy as if he had been going to mur- 
der the sleeping. When he saw Langford approach the 
door of the inner room, he cast an anxious and furtive 
glance towards the top of the stairs and listened, and, 
as soon as the lock was turned and the entrance free, 
he ran in and closed it after him, looking straight to- 
wards one of the small cupboards in the wall, saying, 
“ There! there! Be quick for fear some one should 
come!” 
Tangford gazed on him with some surprise, and then 
replied, “You know more of these matters than | 
thought you did. However, you mistake. I want you 
merely to bear a letter and a message for me.” 

“ But the papers! the papers!” exclaimed the other. 
“ Are you not going to take the papers?” 

* No!” exclaimed Langford. “Certainly not by 
stealth, John.” 
* Then it is you that are mad,” replied his compan. 
ion ; “and they have mistaken me for you. I will go 
and make affidavit of it.” 
* I should not hold myself justified in taking them 
stealthily,” replied Langford. “Perhaps, ere I leave 
this house, | may claim them boldly; and some time or 
another I must make you tell me how you know so 
much of matters I thought secret; but time is wanting 
now, and we may be interrupted. 1 have some reason 
to think that, if you will, you can find out for me a per- 
son called Franklin Gray.” 
“ Can I find him out ?”? said the madman, “ Ay, that 
I can ; in two hours I can be with him.” 


manded Langford, “ without forgetti 
and_ without telling a word to any one else ?” 


forget ; I wish I could. 
member too well; and I will tell nothing, though they 
should put me to the torture. I always tell truth, if I 
tell anything ; but I can hold my tongue.” 


this day, for, of course, my promise must have a limit. | - 


“ That I will, joyfully,” replied the other ; “I never 
It is that turns me mad; I re. 


“ Well, then,” said Langford, “tell Franklin Gray 


for me, that I am here kept a prisoner on a charge of 


ing poor Lord Harold. If he be shot, I entertain 


shooting A 

but few doubts in regard to who it was that did it ; and 
I ask Franklin Gray, in honour and in memory of our 
old companionship, 
and delivering myself.” 


to give me the means’of clearing 
“ Franklin Gray shot him not,” replied the madman ; 


“that I know full well. Franklin and I are friends; 
don’t you know that Master Harry? For a fox, he is 
the best of foxes! But I’M do as you tell me, how. 
ever.’ 


“ I know he did not shoot him,” answered Langford ; 


“I am sure of that as you are, Nevertheless, carry 
him my message, But hold,” he said, seeing the man 
turning abruptly to depart, “I will write a few lines to 
good Sir Walter Herbert, which | shall be glad if you 
will give into his hands, or into the hands of his daugh- 
ter. 


The half-witted man signified his willingness to do 


anything that Langford told him ; and, sitting down et 
the table, that gentleman wrote a few lines to Sir Wal- 
ter Herbert, briefly explaining to him his situation, and 
begging him, in case of his being detained beyond the 
close of the subsequent day, to take measures to ensure 
that justice wasdone him. ‘This epistle he had no means 
of sealing ; and, merely folding it up in the form of a 
letter, he put it into the hands of his hairbrained, and. 
suffered him to depart. 


CHAPTER XIII. 979 
Tre man who, as we have said, received in that part 


of the country the name of Silly John, stole quietly 
down the stairs, and, finding nobody to impede his pro- 
ceedings, had no sooner entered the corridor below than 


he was seized with a determination of descending the 
great staircase, thinking, as he expressed it in his com- 
mune with himself, that it would make him feel like a 
lord for once in bis life. “3s 

We all see and know that every step which we take 
in our onway path through existence, whether directed 
by reason or prompted by caprice, whether apparently 
of the most trifling nature or seemingly of the utmost 
consequence, not only affects ourselves and the course 
of our fate, but more or less influences the state, the 
fortunes, and the future of others, even to the most 
remote bounds of that vast space in which cause and 


events. So philosophers teach us; and such was cer- 
tainly the case in the present instance; for the whim 
which led Silly John down the grand staircase of Dane- 
more Castle was by no means without its effect upon 
Henry Langford; and might, under many circumstances, 
have producefl consequences of very great importance. 
The whole house was silent, for the servants of all 
classes and denominations were busy at their afternoon 
meal; and the half-witted man, after looking round to 
see that no one was near, put onan air of mock dignity, 
stuck ‘the cock’s feather more smartly in his hat, threw 
out one leg dnd then the other with a wide stride, and 
saying to himsdlf in a low tone, “Now I'm a lord !” 
began to desvena the swirease. At that moment his 
eye fell upon a sword, with its belt and sword-knot, 
hanging up in the corridor, and, in order to make his 
figure complete, he turned back and decorated his per- 
son therewith, 

When he had got to the bottom of the stairs, how- 
ever, he looked at the sword with a somewhat wistful 
eye, as if he would fain have retained it to ornament his 
person; but then, muttering to himself” “No, no, I 
must not steal! Remember the eighth commandment, 
John Graves !” he unslung the sword, and looked it all 
over. When he had done he burst into a laugh, ex- 
claiming, “ It is Master Harry’s sword, the very sword 
with which he slit that fox’s meek when they attacked 
Mistress Alice. They have taken it away from him, 
but I'll take it back again; and, so saying, -he ran 
hastily up to the door of the chamber in which he had 
left Langford, and, after tapping loudly with his knuck- 
les, laid the weapon down upon the threshold,and tripped 
rapidly away. 

While Langford opened the door, and with some sur- 
prise took up his own sword, of which he had been de- 
prived by the magistrates when he had been brought to 
the castle, Silly John made the best of his way down 
the stairs, out of the front gates, across the esplanade 
and into the park. The feat that he had performed 
seemed to have given him a sort of impetus which he 
could not resist; and he ran om across the park as fast 
as his lameness would let him, scrambled over the park 
paling, and never stopped till he had arrived at that point 
of the road where it branched into two divisions, There, 
however, he paused, and entered into one of those con- 
sultations with himself which were not unfrequent 
with him, and which formed a peculiar feature in his 
madness. 

He suddenly remembered that he had two commis- 
sions to perform, and that he had no directions as to 
which was te be first executed. On all such occasions 
of difficulty Silly John argued with himself on both 
sides of the question with the nicety of a special pleader ; 
weighing every motive on either part ; starting difficul- 
ties and solving them; seeing differences and shades of 
difference where none existed; and, in fact, acting the 
part of Hudibras and Ralpho both in one. 

On the present occasion he stood discussing the 
question of whether he should first deliver the letter to 
Sir Walter Herbert or the message to Franklin Gray 
for nearly an hour; and was seen by many persons who 
passed, laying down to himself the reasons, pro and 
con, with the forefinger of his right hand tapping the 
forefinger of his left at every new argument on either 
side, As he found it utterly impossible tosettle the mat- 
ter by dint of reasoning, he fell at length upon an expe- 
dient which decided it as rationally as any other means 
he could have brought to bear upon it. Fixing himself 
firmly upon the heel of bis uninjured foot, he extended 
the other leg and arm, and whirled himself violently 
round as if on a pivot, determining to follow that road 
to which his face was turned when he stopped. 

It happened that the direction im which he at length 
found his face was towards the Manor House, and he 
accordingly best his steps thither with all speed, The 
quantity of time which he had lost in his consultation 
with himself, however, and that oceupied in going, ren- 
dered it very late in the day before he arrived ; so that, 
although the servant to whom he delivered the note 
asked him in a kindly tone to come in and take sone 
beer, he looked wistfully at the sky, from which the sun 


Will you bear a message from me 4o him,” dc- 
5 


had just gone down, and, shaking ‘his head, walked 


a word of it, || 


effect are constantly weaving the wide-spread web of 


as he went, the léng twilight of a summer’ 
grew dimmer and more dim, faded away ‘entirely, 
ever, the poor fellow 


him start. He ran on upon the road as fast as he could, 
and then turnéd to look behind him. There was no 


whole house looked dark and untenanted; not a win- 
dow in the tower, or in the large building by the side, 
showed the slightest ray of light; and as he stood and 
shook the gate, he distinctly heard quick steps'coming 
on the very path he had pursued. . 
A degree of terror which he had seldom before felt 
now took possession of him ; and he ran round the wall 


back. The first gate that he met with resisted like the 
other; but a second, fifty or sixty yards farther on, 


the building before him. He still seemed to hear the 
steps behind him; and with fear that amounted almost 
to agony, he felt along the wall for a bell or some other 
means of making himself heard. As he did so, his 
hand came against a door, which gave way beneath his 
touch, and he had almost fallen headlong down some 
steps. He caught, however, by the lintel in time; and, 
glad of any entrance, went down slowly, feeling his way 
with his foot and hands till he reached a level pavement. 
The air was cooler than it had been above; and a small 
square aperture at a considerable distance before him, 
while it gave admission to the wind, also showed the 
sort of faint dim light which yet lingered in the sky. 
Towards it he took his way after having listened for a 


was pursued, and having made himself sure that he 
was not. 

For a few paces nothing interrupted his progress, 
but the next moment he stumbled over some object‘on 


hand came in eontact with sornething that felt like 
cloth. He instantly drew it back; but, after pausing a 
moment and hesitating, he stretched it out slowly again, 
and it lighted upon the cold clammy features of a dead 
man’s face. Starting back, he again fell over the object 


uow found to be a coffin. 
Although all these circumstances were in themselves 


mind of poor John Graves, who now remembered the 
ruins of the old church, which stood near, and naturally 
concluded that he bad got into the vanits. © ‘The votift- 
sion of his brain prevented him from pémembering that 


gitimate purposes, and he was not one of those who 
feel any horror at the mere presence of the dead. 
On the contrary, the sight of the clay after the spirit 
had departed seemed to offer to his madness a curious 
matter of speculation, and he was fond of visiting the 
chamber of death among all the cottages in the neigh- 


bourhood. 

After he had a little recovered himself, then, he mut- 
tered, “It’s a ! I wonder if it is a man or a wo- 
man ;” and he put out his hand again towards the face, 
and ran it over the jaw and lips to feel for the beard. © 

“It must be a gentleman to be put in the vault,” he 
continued ; “ his hand will tell that! Poor men’s hands 
are hard ; and the rich keep their palms soft? I wonder 
if it-is gold makes men’s soft? Yes, it is a gen- 
tleman,” he continued, as he slid his hand down the 
arm to the cold palm of the dead man. 

But at that moment a light 
the door by which he had entered, and his terror was 
once more renewed. “If they catch me here,” he mut- 
tered, “they will think Iam come to steal coffin-plates ;” 
and as the increasing light showed him some of the ob- 
jects round, he perceived a broken part of the wall 
which separated that vault from the next, and which 
lay in ruin amid the remains of former generations; with 
many a coffirr stripped of all its idle finery by the hand 
of time piled up against it, together with dust and rub- 
bish, and the crumbling vestiges of mortality. 

Behind the screen thus formed the half-witted man 
crept, and lay trembling with a vague dread of he did 
not well know what; while the light, which by this 
time had approached close to the door, remained sta- 
tionary for a moment, and two or three voices were 


men descended into the vault, one of whom bore a 
flambeau in his hand; but, for the first two or three 
minutes after they entered, Silly John could only hear 


ing the slightest movement, 
“ You may as well wipe away the blood from off his 
face before you put him into the box,” said one, as he 
and his companions seemed to stand by the corpse and 
gaze upon it with curious and speculating eyes, 

“That was a deadly shot,” said the other, “Poor 
devil! he never spoke a word after.” 

“ fe well deserved it,” said a third voice, “ that’s 
opinion; and, when that’s the case, the deadlier the 
shot the better. But Jet us make haste, Master Hardie ; 
though I do not see why he should be buried with that 
smart belt on, Come, let us toss up for it. Hereis a 
crown-piece. You toss, Hardie.” 
While this conversation had been going on, the poor 
half-witted man had remained emsconeed behind the 
coffins and broken wall, trembling in every limb. This 
tremour assuredly from fear, and not from 
cold ; for the air which had been sultry all day, had now 
grown oppressively hot; and the heavy clouds, which 
had been rolling up during the evening like a vast eur. 
tain between earth and the free breath of heaven, had 
by this ttme covered the whole sky ; while a few la 
drops of rain, pattering among the ruins of the ph 
and the broken stones, and long grass without, formed. 
no unmusical prelude to the storm that. was about soon 
to descend, 
Scarcely had Doyeton spoken (for he it was whe took | 
the lead upon the present occas'on) when a faint bine 


\ 


other cause, had unnerved him, and the sound made | 


moon, the night was sultry and dark, it was diffi. « 


as fast as he could, seeking for some entrance at the | 


opened at once, and he hurried on towards the part of — 


moment with a beating heart, to ascertain whether he 


the ground ; and, as he attempted to raise himself, his . 


which had thrown him down before, and which he 


horrible, they served, in some degree, to relieve the 


the place had been long unused for ifs original and le- . 


began to stream through — 


heard speaking in a low tone. ‘The next moment three — 


without seeing, as his terror prevented him from mak- 


is steps towards the moor. The dis- 
* | tance, as we have before shown, was considerable ; and ; ; t 
oiled 
\ | on up the hill, followed the road that led across the F { 
| moor, and passed the very spot where Langford had 
\ seen the pistol fired’on the preceding night. stig 7 
As he went by the beeches, he thought he heard a 
rustling sound beneath them; and, though accustomed 
js to go at all hours through the wildest and least fre- q ; 
quented paths, either fatigue and want of food, or some : 
| 
| 7 
CUIL tO CISUNPUISH aly GISUECUY DU ne saw, Or ef 
believed he saw, two men come out from the beeches 4 
| as if to follow him; and he agein fan on with all peed, 
| taking his way across the moor. After he had gone R 
about half a mile, he cast himself flat down among some « 
| fern and heath, and lay there for ten minutes or a quarter 
‘ of an hour ; after which he arose again, and hurried on 
| | towatds the dwelling of Franklin Gray. Twice he 
thought he heard steps behind him;.and his heart re- 
d joiced when he saw the gate in the wall that sur- 4 
rounded the court. The gate was locked, however; the .- F 
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_ bers, the vault, the thunder-storm, their speculations 
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ity all the dim hidden things of earth. ‘That gleam 
flashed upon the countenances of the three robbers as they 
stood around 


vivid succeeded, playing round the buckles and clasps 
the of them was in the act 


* By ——,,” cried one of the robbers, uttering a hor- 
rid imprecation, “ what a peal !”? 

_. “Ay, and what a flash!” said another ; “ but, come, 
take off the belt, for fear he gets up off the trestles and 
; us !” 

Ay, if we let him,” said, Doveton; “but may I 
never speak again if I did hot think I saw his lips 
_move! ‘There! there !’’ he continued, as another flash 
‘of lightning shone again upon the features of the dead 
man, reversing all the lights which the flambeau had 
cast upon it, and making the whole features, without 
any real change, assume an expression entirely different. 
“There ! there! I told youso! Look, he is grinning 
at us!” ‘ 

“ Pooh, nonsense !” cried another ; “ the man’s dead ! 
he’ll never grin again. Yet, by my life, there is the 
blood running !” And so far he spoke truth; for the 
jerk which had been given to the body in order to de- 
tach the swordbelt had caused a stream of dark gore to 
well slowly down and drop upon the ground. 

“ Let the belt be! let the belt be !” cried Hardcastle. 
“ Hold the torch to his face and see if he does move! 
No, no! he is still enough! but, after. all, one does not 
like dragging him out in such a night as this, to bury 
him upon the cold moor. It would not matter if he 
were alive ; but let us stay here till the storm is over, 
and you, Harvey, run and get us some drink. It’s nei- 
ther a nice night, nor a nice place, nor a nice business ; 
80 we may as well have something to cheer us.” 

“ T have no objection to the flagon,” said Doveton, as 
Harvey left them to obtain the peculiar sort of liquid 
cheerfulness to which men engaged in not the most le- 
gitimate callings generally have recourse ; “I have no 
objection to the flagon, but you know we must have 
done the job before the morning Hardie, and the grave 
is not dug yet.” ; 

“ Oh, we'll soon dig the grave,” replied Hardcastle, 
“ the ground is soft upon the moor, and it need not be 
very deep.. Do you think, Doveton, that when folks 
are dead they can see us? I have often thought that 
very likely they can see and hear just as well as ever, 
but can’t move or speak.” 

“J hope not! I hope not!” cried his companion ; 
‘aad at that moment came another flash of lightni 
gleaming round and round the vault, followed by the 
tremendous roar of the thunder, and the rushing and 
the pattering of the big rain. 

The whole scene was so awful; the corpse, the rob- 


upon the dead, the mixture of superstition and impious 
daring which they displayed, the revel that they were 
preparing to hold by the side of a murdered body, ‘and 
the images of the flagon and the grave, formed alto- 
gether a whole so terrible and so extraordinary, that 
the poor man who lay concealed and beheld the 

and dreadful proceeding could endure it no longer ; but, 
starting up in a fit of desperation, he darted forward, 
overthrowing the pile of coffins beffre him, and rushing 
with the countenance of a risen corps towards the 
stone steps whiclf led into the vault. Surprised and 
terrified, the two robbers started back, the flambeau fell 
and nearly extinguished itself upon the ground, the body 
of the dead man was overthrown at their feet; and, 
rushing on without aus Jebn Graves had gained the 
stairs and effected his before they knew who or 
what it was that had so suddenly broken in upon their 
conference. 

Running as if a whole legion of fiends had been be- 
hind him, heeding not the deluge of rain that was now 
falling from the sky,,but staggering and putting his 
hand to his eyes when the bright gleam of the lightning 
flashed across his path, the half-witted man hurried 
back again with all speed towards the moor, nor ceased 
for a moment the rapid steps which carried him forward 
till he had reached the beeches by Upwater Mere. 
There sitting down and clasping his hands over his 
knees, he remained with his whole thoughts cast into 
a state of greater confusion than ever, watching the 
liquid fire as it glanced over the water, and talking to 
himself whenever the thunder would let him hear his 
own voice. 

It seemed, however, as if the same ghastly objects 
were destined to pursue him through that night ; fer 
scarcely had the storm in some degree abated, and 
while a faint gray streak was just beginning to shine 
through the clouds, marking where the dim moon lay 
veiled behind them, when he heard coming steps ; and, 
as his only resource, he clambered into one of the beech 
trees, and sat watching what took place below. The 
only objects that he could distinguish were the forms 
of three men carrying a burden between then. ‘They 
laid it down under the trees, and for the apace of about 
half an hour there was the busy sound of the pickaxe’ 
and the spade, the shovelfuls of earth cast forth, and the 
slow delving noise when the heavy foot pressed the 
edge into the ground. At the end of' that time the bur- 
den was lifted up, deposited in the pit, and the earth 
piled in again. It was done with haste, for the gray 
dawn was beginning to appear; and John Graves could 
clearly distinguish the forms of Doveton, Hardcastle, 

and Harvey, as, each taking up a part of the tools they 
had emiployed, they hurried away to escape the clear 
eye of day. 

When they were gone, the half-witted man came 
down from the tree, and stood gazing upon the spot 
where the fresh gray earth of the moor, mingling with | 
the thin green grass under the beech trees, showed the 

where they had concealed the body. 

“And liest thou there, Harold ?” he said, speaking 
alead, though there was nobody to hear, as was very 
much his custom. “And liest theu there, poor boy, 

“with nothing around thee but the cold damp earth, and 
the gray morning of a storm shining upon thy last bed ? 
And did they nurse thee so tenderly for this ? did thy 
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gleam suddenly lightéd up the inside of the yault, pro- | others, and endanger his chance of heaven, and squan- 
ceeding from the small square window, and flashing | der hope, and fear, and passion, and cunning, all for 


this ? that thou shoudst lie here, without his knowing 
where thou restest ; that thou shouldst lie here, like the 
daisy which his proud horse’s feet cut off as he gallops 
along, without his knowing that itis broken? Alack 
and a-well-a-day! Alack and a-well-a-day! Poor boy, 

thou hadst ing of thy father's fire and 
something of thy mother’s weakness, thou wert good 
and generous, and tender and compassionate. I know 
not how it is, Harold, but I am more sorry for thee 
than for people that I have loved better, and I cannot 
bear to think that thou shouldest lie hére on this gloomy 
moor. Nor shalt thou, if I should dig thee out with 
my own hands! But then they’ll say I killed thee,” he 
added, after a moment’s thought, “as they have said 
already of one who would as goon have killed himself. 
So I'll go and tell thy father, my poor boy ! but no, I 
forgot, I must first go back to thatman, for I promised ; 
and I always keep my promise. It could not be Gray 
that killed thee. No, no, I do not think that, He’s not 
fond of blood. He spared my life, so why should he 
take thine? I do not half like to go to him, yet I must, 
because I promised.” 

Poor Silly John lingered for some time beside the 
grave after he had finished this soliloquy, and then turn- 
ed his steps back again, with some degree of confidence 
gained from the daylight, towards the abode of 
Franklin Gray. “He still hesitated, however, and ap- 
prehensions of some kind made him wander at a distance 
from the house for several hours before he could make 
up his mind to approach it. He even went to a small 
alehouse, and strengthened his resolution with beer and 
bread and cheese; but that which, perhaps, afforded 
him more courage than anything, was the act of paying 
for his morning’s meal with part of the money which 
Franklin Gray himself had given him, 

As we have before seen, the conclusions at which the 
poor man arrived were very often just, and his madness 
consisted rather in a kind of wandering, an occasional 
want of the power of seizing and holding anything firm- 
ly, than in folly. In the present instance, then, he in- 
ferred, from the sight of the money given him by Frank- 
lin Gray, that a person who had treated him so kindly 
would not ill-use him or suffer him to be ill-used ; and, 
accordingly, he gained courage from the contemplation, 
and set out for the tower. Although he had been twice 
there before since Franklin Gray had been the tenant 
thereof, yet, on both those occasions, his visits had been 
after dark ; but, as he approached at present the scenes 
of all the horrors of the preceeding night, he could 
scarcely believe his eyes, so different was the whole 
when displayed in the broad sunshine from that which 
it appeared under the shadow. In this instance, how- 
ever, the face that it wore in the open day was the de- 
ceptive one, as is but too common through the world, 
and in life, and in the human heart: ‘The tewer, and 
the large building by its side, and the court within its 
walls, were converted into a farmhcuse, with its barns, 
and its yard full of straw, and ploughshares, and farming 
implements, while carts stood around bearing the name 
of “ Franklin Gray, farmer ;” though the name of the 
place which followed was that of a distant part of the 
country, where probably he had exercised the same 
kind of farming which he now carried on. There were 
two or three stout men in farming habiliments about 
the yard too, whose faces were not unfamiliar to the eye 
of John Graves, and an honest watchdog stood chained 
near the stable door, as if the good farmer was in fear of 
nightly depredators. A flu ploughboy whistled 
gayly in the court; and, at the moment that Silly John 
approached, a very lovely creature, habited in plain 
white garments, and carrying a beautiful child of little 
more than a year old in her arms, was crossing on tip- 
toe the dirty yard, wet and muddy with the storm of the 
preceeding night. 

“ A dainty farmer’s dame, indeed!” said the half- 
witted man to himself; “ but I'll speak to her rather 
than to any of the foxes. Woman are always kindest.” 
His singular appearance had already attracted the 
attention of the person who was the subject of his con- 
templation, and she seemed at once to comprehend his 
character and the nature of the affliction under which 
he laboured. 

“He is one of the happy,” she said, speaking low, 
and to herself. “What would you, poor man?” she 
added, with her sweet-toned voice and foreign accent ; 
“do you seek money or food?” 

The half-witted man did not reply directly to her 
question, but, caught by her appearanee and by her ac- 
cent, his mind seemed to wander far away to other 
things, and he answered, ” Ay, pretty lady, there have 
been others such as you. Many a one leaves her own 
land and marries a stranger, and is soon taught to repent, 
as worien always will repent when they have trusted 
those they knew not, and forgotten their own friends, 
and cast their country behind them,” 

She whom he addressed answered first by a smile, 
and then said, “ Not always! My husband will never 
make me repent ; he never has made me repent though 
long ago I did all you said, trusted a stranger, forgot 
my own friends, and cast my country behind me. But 
what would you, poor man? Can I help you?” 

“Only tell Franklin Gray,” replied the other, “ that 
Henry Langford has been taken up on the charge of kill- 
ing Lord Harold, and that they keep him a prisoner in 
Danemore Castle ; so that now’s the time to help him, 
I want nothing more, lady, but God’s blessing upon 
your beautiful face ;” arid, so saying, he hurried away 
and left her, while a slight degree of colour came up 
into the cheek of Mona Gray, as much at the carnest- 
ness of the look which he gave her as at the allusion to 
her beauty, 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tus world we live in is full of beautiful sights and 
sweet sounds; it isa treagure-house of loveliness and 
of melody. Whether the eye ranges over the face of 
nature at large, and marks all the varied, the magnifi- 
cent, the sweet, the bright, the gentle, in wood, and 
mountain, and valley, and stream; or rests, wondering 
and admiring, on the bright delicate fabric of a flower, 
the rich hues of the butterfly, or the lustrous plumage 
of the birds, beauty and brightness is everywhere. The 
air we breathe, too, is full of sweet sounds; whether in 
the singing of the birds, the murmuring music of the 
stream, or the hum of all the insect world upon the 
wing, everything is replete with harmony. But of all 
the lovely sights, and of all tho touching, sounds where- 
of nature is full, there is nothing so beautiful, there is 
‘nothing so sweet, as the sight and the words of natural 
affection. 

Alice Herbert—for to her we must now turn—sat by 
therbedside of her father on the morning of that day, 
the eventful passing of which we have already com- 
memorated in the last few chapters, as far as it affects’ 


father spend wealth, and care, and thought ; did he wrong 


the greater part of the characters connected with this 


tale, There was joy and brightness upon her counte- 
nance ; and in the small and beautiful hand that rested 
on her lap she held open the packet of papers which had 
been left for her by Langford. She gazed in the coun- 
tenance of her father with a look of eager and gratified 
affection, which gave to her lqvely features a look of ad- 
ditional loveliness, and added the crowning beauty to 
the beauty of the whole. Her voice, too, sweet and 
melodious as it always was, seemed at least to her fa- 
ther’s ears to have a more musical tone than ever, as she 
told him, with a heart thrilling with joy and satisfaction 
at having such news to tell, that she held in her hand 
the means of freeing him from the painful situation into 
which he had been plunged by the events of the night 
before; and that those means had been furnished to her 
by him whom she so loved, 

The feelings of Sir Walter himself were ‘also very 
sweet ; they were sweet to receive suchassistance from 
a daughter’s hand; they were sweet from perceiving 
the happiness which to give that assistance , afforded 
her ; they were sweet from the very act of appreciating 
all her sensations; from the power of understanding 
and estimating the ideas and feelings of her whom he 
loved best on earth, They were sweet, but not wholly 
sweet. ‘There was a sensation mingled with them, as 
there must almost always be with every enjoyment and 
delight of our mortal being, which tempered, if it did 
not sadden ; which took some little part off the bright- 
ness of the joy. It may be that such slight deteriora- 
tions, that such partial alloys thrown into the gold of 
happiness, do, like the real alloys which render the pre- 
cious metals more fitted for the hand of the workmen, 
render our pleasures more adapted to our state of being. 
At all events, the slight shade of something less than 
happiness which mingled with, Sir Walter Herbert’s 
feelings, was not sufficient to do more than give thema 


‘deeper interest. It was the thrill ofa fine mind on re- 


ceiving a benefit. Pride had nothing to do with it; and 
yet, when Alice Herbert showed him the various notes 
and bills of exchange which she held in her hand, a slight 
flush appeared upon his cheek, and a momentary feel- 
ing of embarrassment came over him. He would not, 
however, have let Alice perceive for the world that he 
felt the least embarrassment ; he struggled against it, 
ané conquered it in a moment. 

“This is indeed generous and noble of Langford,” he 
said. “This is like what I always supposed him ; this 
is like what I could desire and hope in him who is to 
possess my Alice. But I must rise, Alice, my beloved. 
I must rise and see him, and thank him myself. I long 
to tell him how I appreciate his gcod and noble charac- 
ter, and to show him that I doso by seeking his advice, 
assistance, and counsel in a situation to which some 
carelessness and some want of wisdom, perhaps, have 
brought my affairs, though I feel assured and am confi- 
dent, Alice,as you tell me he himself said last night, that 
matters are by no means so bad as the lawyer would 
unkindly have us believe. Go down, my love, and have 
the breakfast prepared ; I will join you speedily.” 

Alice did as he bade her, leaving the papers with him; 
but, although her heart was very happy, she could have 
much wished that Langford himself had not been absent. 
She knew that a theusand causes of the simplest and 
most natural kind might have taken him out at that early 
hour of the morning; but yet there was a feeling of ap- 
prehensiveness in her which she did not attempt 
to account for, but whicl in reality, proceeded from the 
agitation of the preceeding evening; agitation which 
had taken from her heart that feeling of seeurity in its 
own happiness which seldom, if ever, returns when once 
scared away. The ‘rst great misfortune is the break. 
ing of a spell, the dissolving of that bright and beautiful 
illusion in which our youth is enshrined, the confidence 
of happiness; and there is no magic power in after-life 
sufficient to give us back the charm again. It may 
come in another world, but there it shall be a reality, 
and not a dream. 

Alice Herbert, then, felt apprehensive she knew not of 
what; but in the silence of the old servants, and the 
solemn gloom that seemed to hang over them as they 
laid out the morning meal, there was something which 
increased her uneasiness. She asked herself why Wil- 
son walked so slowly, why Halliday no longer bustled 
about as usual, forgciting, for a moment, his reverence 
for the ears of his master, in directing and scolding the 
other servants if they went wrong: and though she ul- 
timately concluded that they had all heard some report 
of the difficulties into which her father had fallen, and 
that such a report had rendered their affectionate hearts 
sad, yet the conclusion did not altogether satisfy her ; 
and she longed both for Langford’s return and for her 
father’s appearance at the breakfast-table. 

Sir Walter did at length appear, but his first question 
was for Langford, to which the servant Halliday an- 
swered as he had been directed. The good knight 
seemed perfectly satisfied, and, sitting down to table, 
commenced his breakfast, talking to his daughter with 
an air that showed that the slight embarrassment under 
which he had first laboured was gone; that the despond- 
ency which had been produced by the imperfect insight 
into his affairs, given by the events of the preceeding 
night, was passing away, and that hope and expectation 
were beginning to brighten up and smile upon him once 


more. 

Ere breakfast was over, however, the servant Halli. 
day entered the room, and, approaching the end of the 
table where his master sat, informed him that Gregory 
Myrtle, the landlord of the Talbot, desired instantly to 
speak with him. 

“What does he want, Halliday?” demanded the 
knight; “will not the good man’s business wait ?” 

“T believe not, your worship,” replied Halliday ; “ he 
says it is a matter of much importance.” 

“ Well, then, send him in,” said Sir Walter; “he is 
a good man and a merry one, and I will discuss the 
matter with him while I finish my breakfast.” 

Halliday loeked at Alice, but he did net venture to 
say anything, and, retiring from the reom, he eoon after 
reappeared, ushering in the portly form of Gregory 
Myrtle. ‘ 

The worthy host of the Talbot, however, for once in 
his life, had lost that radiant jocundity of expression 
which his countenance usually bore ; and the question of 
Sir Walter was, “Why, how now, Master Gregory 
Myrtle, what isthe matter with thee, mine host? Thou 
lookest as solemn and as much surprised as if thou hadst 
seen a ghost on thy way hither. I hope nothing has 
gone wreng with thee, good Gregory?” 

“I have seen a sight, your worship,” replied the land- 
lord, laying his hand upon the white apron which cov- 
ered his stomach ; “I have seen a sight which I never 
thought to.see, and whieh has made me as sad as any- 
thing can make Gregory Myrtle. I have ’seen Master 
Harry Langford taken away from mine house by two 
magistrates on a charge of murder !” 

Sir Walter gazed on him for a single instant with as- 
tonisl:ment, but then immediately ‘turned towards his 
daughter, forgetting all his own feelings in hers, Alice, 


as pale as death, had sunk back in her chair, ang 


eovering her eyes with her hands, while she seemeq mer to tt 
gasp for breath under the agitation of the moment, g[mbat has 0 
Walter started up and approached her ‘tenderly, whaiay £004 | 
Halliday ran from the other side of the ioom with » Jieo unhand 


ter. She put it away with her hand, hoyever, sayin 


“T shall be better ina moment! Tt was byt the shoe) 

Go on, Master Myrtle !” \ fve mi 
Sir Walter gazed tenderly on his child, bt the eo)y,m ‘The W' 

soon came into Alice’s check, and she beggel her fai, 


not to attend to her, but to go en with the sal busin. 
which had been so. suddenly brought before \im, 

Walter again sat down to the table, and, as lig ymMafial 
turned from his daughter to the charge againg o 
whom she loved and whom he esteemed, surpris: yj 
indignation superseded all other feelings, and the tt 
mounted up into his cheek, while he demanded, «ap 
—. murder, pray, have they had the folly to acg 

‘im 

“ Folly, indeed, your worship,” replied Grego: 
tle; “ but they accuse him of having plies t 
Harold last night upon the moor.” 

The blood again rushed rapidly through every yg 
back to Alice Herbert’s heart, and her fair hand clasp 
almost convulsively the arm of the chair in which 4 
sat. Her father’s heart had instantly directed his 
towards her, and, rising from his \seat, he went gent 
up to her, and took her by the hand, saying, “ Let; 
help you to your room, dear child. I must make; 
quiries into this matter ; but it is not a subject for y 
ears, my Alice.” 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied, making an effort for 
ness. “I have now heard the worst, my dear fat 
and shall be anxious to know all the rest. If I we 
away, I should be still more uneasy than 1 am he 


perfectly absurd!’’ replied Sir W, 
ter, returning to his chair. “No one that knows 
ford can for a moment suspect him of committing g 
crime. I will investigate the affair to the bottom, a 
of course, take care that he is not subject to the ann 
ance of confinement any longer, my Alice. But go; 
Master Myrtle! What more ?” 

Alice listened eagerly to all the details which Greg: 
Myrtle now gave, for her mind was not at all at case; 
regard to the real state of the case. Not that she erg 
suspected Langford of having murdered the unhap; 
Lord Harold; of course such an idea never entered | 
mind; but she remember that Langford had been 
sent the greater part of the preceding evening, y 
even a portion of the night. She knew that he h; 
left her to see Lord Harold, whose feelings she doubt 
not were irritated and excited by what he had seen 
place between her and his rival; and she did fear th 
Langford, notwithstanding the promise he had gi 
her, might have been driven or tempted to graw ii 
sword under some strong provocation. She knew th 
he had great powers of commanding himself; and s 
believed that, even had such an occurrence taken pho 
he would have been perfectly capable of conversi 
with her over her father’s affairs as he had done. 
the same time she recollected that—although absort 
by the situation of her father, and occupied by her c 
feelings and sensations—she had remarked that 
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ford was pale, thoughtful, and seemingly agitated _Durin: 
emotions different from those which might be natura] ¥ith no « 
called forth by the subjects on which they spoke, ff #!t, as » 
On the other hand, he had assured her that no@ "25 no 
counter had taken place between him and Lord Hani *tion ; § 
and she did not think that, even to spare her feeling) 8Ptightn 
Langford would say anything that was not true; /* gave | 
yet she thought that their meeting might have tag bension. 
place even after Langford had left her. She accoung whic 
for his previous absence by supposing that he had ga “2¢ Prece 
to seek some friend to act as his second upon the oom of th 
sion, and, in short, imagination found many a way 4rme 
justifying the apprehensions that love was prompt mediatel 
force. Under ary ordinary circumstances, though rested fe 
might bitterly have regretted that une whom she log] but now 
had stained his hand with the blood of a fellow-creatuy ‘ere wa 
yet she would have entertained no apprehensions for she ae 
safety in a mere affair of honour. But Alice had knogy SUO@TY | 
frem her infancy the Earl of Danemore, and had fo Danemor 
ed, almost without knowing it herself, an estimate could be 
his character, which was but too near the iq and that 
There was in it a remorselessness, a vehemence, adj ~ than tl 
termination, an unscrupulous pursuit of his own pal ” curtail 
poses, which had been apparent to her, even as a cli and, in a 
She knew well, she felt perfectly convinced that @ reas" 
would halt at no step, that he would hesitate at @ °™rts 
means to be avenged upon any one who had lifted Miguified 
hand against his sen; and she was well aware, too, ta “Pt UP 
Lord Danemore united to his unscrupulous determiqy She k 
tion of character, talents and skill, which gave but @ "°l! nigt 
often the means of accemplishing his purpose, howemg “hough 
unjust. cottage 1 
Such knowledge and such feelings added deep oy -_ 
prehensions in regard to Langford’s safety to the pag °° look 
she would at any time have felt at the idea of onedg me Wh 
loved taking the life ef another human being; andijj 
whole was mingled with sincere grief to think that qm |" ®° * 
who had been her playmate in childhood, and who the man; 
loved her truly in more mature years; one whem 4 Bach 
esteemed und felt for deeply, though she could of 
turn his love, had been cut off in the spring of life, ag | 
fore many blossoming virtues had yet borne fruit. um qy 
She listened eagerly, therefore, and anxiously to had 
words of the geod landlord of the Talbot, while hey %4 that 
tailed all those facts connected with the arrest of ge 
ford which we havo already dwelt upon. Her fat Rin all 
indeed, felt and showed much more indignation enn 
surprise that the charge should be brought at all, as 
apprehension lest it should prove just ; and when f port ve 
some part of the conduct of the magistrates, as detail ons 
by the worthy landlord, it appeared that they accugg “Ut cons 
Langford of having slain Lord Harold in an unfair ke t 
seeret manner, Alice shared in the indignant feelit id he 
of her father, and raised high her head at the pda 
thought of her noble, her genercgs, her gallant lover! that et 
ing suspected of an unworthy act fora moment. 
By the showing of Gregory Myrtle, it very speoig | momo 
appeared to Sir Walter and his daughter that the mag agape 
trates had not dealt quite impartially in taking or 8 the fe 
ing for evidence; and that they had shewo & Viced ! 
inclination to find out thas Langford was really su" 4 
From what Sir Walter know of the character of om he me 
not ef both ef those werthy gentleman, he easily ste! 
ceived it to be possible that they should be someW! ° 
desirous of recommending themselves to Lord woald ’ 
more by an overstrained and excessive zeal in ¢ She 
ering the murderer of his son. But when he beard 4 « he 
the body of Lord Harold had not even been found, + Sag 
indignation grew still greater, and he sent back Greg . 1 
Myrtle to the village, with directions to collect tog" scan 
every one who could give any informution on the 4 eheeas 
ject, promising, as soon as his horses could be sada ) 4 pa 
to come over to the ‘Talbot and investigate the ma ont, and 


to the bottom, 
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a: emn aspect of death, by the awful picture of their own f vith 
‘mortality, The sudden glance of the lightning, how- 
3 ever, made them each start involuntarily. He he held bes 
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7 ngiord, wi, I doubt not, can prove his innocence in 


when thre! 
SW isclf Yith which he was but too apt to regard his own 


‘Pouch longer than he expected, for everybody was 


“nd certainly, if having established a good character in 


“the great object, though he suffered himself to be del- 
‘Boged by much irrelevant matter, and he soon found that 


Mod was the fact of the half-witted man, John Graves, 
Bhaving run down during the preceding evening and be- 
cought several persons to come up and prevent Lang- 
'Eford and the young nobleman from killing each other. 


- quiet, and nobody there, had returned without further 
search. 
\— Sir Walter discovered also that the two magistrates 


Bi demanded to see John Graves himself, though his testi- 
.Bmony, taken second-hand, was that, in fact, on which 


to remedy ; but the half-witted man was by that time 
-Bnewhere to be found; and though Sir Walter waited 


Ei for him in all directions, the good knight was et length 


4 was innocent of any base, or cowardly, or treacherous 


A joy which Langford’s acknowlecgment of fis love on 


a one of those sweet, warm, summer-like days in the un- 
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FAs soon as this is done, Alice,” he said, “ I will ride 

» to the castle, notwithstanding the painful event 
‘at has occurred, discharge this long-standing debt to 
P good Lord Panemore, who has thought fit to make 
my ga use of it; and I will then insist upon 
ae justice Jeing shown towards our noble friend 


inne wotby knight hastened all his proceedings; for 
use of a friend was in his hands, noné of 
that and somewhat apathetic indifference displayed 


«ij, His riding-boots were drawn on with speed, 
jhe twice asked for his horses before the grooms 
wid have had time to saddle thgm; nor had he for 
lgaty years before been known to ride so fast as he did 
fs foing from the gates of his own park to the door of 
js Talbot. Almost the whole population of the little 
ywn was gathered about the inn, enjoying the satisfac- 
jon of a legitimate subject of marvel and gossip; and 
be glad and reverential smiles, the bows of unfeigned 
spect, and the homely but affectionate greeting with 
hich they received the good knight as he rode up, 
howed pleasingly how much beloved the virtues and 
90d qualities of all its members had rendered the fam- 
iy of the Manor. : 

Sir Walter, however, was detained at Moorhurst 


nxious to give testimony before him, and many more 
sowded forward than could afford any satisfactory in- 
formation, or throw the slightest light upon the case ; 
nd yet, as each and all of them had something to say 
in favour of Langford, Sir Walter could not find it in 
his heart to refuse te listen to any. The clerk of the 
prish was called upon to take down their depositions ; 


a.country town could have besteaded any man in a si- 
milar case, it might have done su with Langford in the 
present instance. 

Sir Walter Herbert, however, did not lose sight of 


the only legitimate cause for supposing Langford at all 
connected with the death or disappearance of Lord Har- 


As he was known to adhere invariably to the truth, two 
or three of the townspeople had gone up with him into 
the park in order to keep the peace ; but, on finding all 


who had preceded him in the investigation had not even 
the whole case rested. This he determined immediately 


for many hours while persons were despatched to seek 


ebliged to give the matter up for the day, and return to 
the Manor House. 

During his absence Alice was left for several hours 
with no companion but her own painful thoughts. She 
felt, as she might well feel, quite sure that Langford 


action ; she felt sure of his honour, his integrity, his 
uprightness. But that certainty, that confidence, though 
it gave her support, could not deiiver her {:om appre- 
bension. All her thoughte.were gloomy. “Fhe bright 


the preceding evening had afforded her, had been like 


confirmed infancy of the year, which are succeeded im- 
mediately by storms and tempests. Her mind had 
rested for 4 moment in a vision of perfect happiness ; 
but now, whichever way she turned her waking eyes, 
there was something painful in the prospect. Although 
she was very willing to believe that her father’s pe- 
cuniary affairs were not in near so bad arstate as Lord 
Danemore’s lawyer had made them appear, yet there 
could be no doubt that they were greatly embarrassed, 
and that his income and resources were so much small- 
er than the rest of his ancestors, that it would be a duty 
to curtail his expenses, to diminish his establishment, 
and, in an age when luxury end splendour were daily 
increasing, to forego many of the conveniences and 
comforts which he had hitherto enjoyed, and ail that 
dignified but unostentatious state which his family had 
kept up for many generations, 

She knew, too, that to dd so would be a bitter pang, 
well nigh to the breaking of the heart that felt it; and 
although, for her own part, there was scarcely a pretty 
cottage in the neighbourhood in which she could not 
have made her home with cheerfulness and happiness, 
she looked forward with painful apprehension to the 
time when her father might have to leave the Manor 
House, and discharge the old servants who had served 
him so long, and be no more what he had been among 
the many who looked up to and reverenced him. 

Such was one dark subject of contemplation: the 
death of Lord Harold was another. She thought of 
him as she had seen him thie evening before, full of 
youth, and health, and energy ; she thought of him as 
the had seen him in other days, full of joy and gayety, 
and that bright exuberant life which it is difficult to 
imagine can ever be extinguished when we gaze upon 
tt in all its activily and brightness; and yet a single 
moment had put it out and ended it for ever. 

Her mind then turned to the father of him who was 
gone ; and she pictured him sitting in his lonely halls, 
childless, solitary, desolate, left without hope and with- 
out consolation to pass through the chill winter of his 
age till he reached the dark and cheerless resting-place 
ofthe tomb. She pitied him from her very heart; she 
could have wept for him ; but then her thoughts turned 
to Langford, and she asked herself if it were possible 
that a man, who had just suffered so severely as Lord 
Danemore himeelf, could seek to bring misery and sor. 
tow upon others. Abstractedly she would have thought 
such @ thing impossible; but when she reflected upon 
the character of the man, she felt but too deeply con. 
vinced that his own misery would but make him seek 
to render others as miserable; that his despair would 
be bitter and turbulefit, not calna and mild; and that to 
see the hearths of others desolate, the hearts of others 
broken, would, in all probability, be the consolation he 
Would choose, 

She was pondering sadly upon these gloomy subjects 
of contemplation, as well as upon that chief and still 
Mare absorbing one, the situation of him whom she so 
dearly loved, when the servant Halliday appeared to 
&unounce te her that Master Kinsight, Lord Danemore’s 
attorney, was at the gate, und would not go away. He 
had told him, the servant said, that his worship was 
Mat, and that ahe herself was busy, and not to be dis- 


turbed ; “ but he still hangs there, Mistress Alice,” ¢on- 
tinued the man, “ and he is.no way civil ; so much so, 
indeed, that if I did not know his worship is averse to 
having anybody eudgelled, I would drub him for his 


Pe Do ho such thing, Halliday,” replied Alice, “ but 
bring him in here; I will speak to him myself.” 

Jn a few minutes the lawyer entered the room, and 
threw himself down into a chair with very little cere- 
mony. “So, Mistress. Alice,” he said, in a tone, the 
natural insolence of which was increased by the uncon- 
cealed hatred of Sir Walter’s servants, “I find your 
father’s out; gone out, I suppose, to avoid me, for he 
knew I was coming about this time for his answer and 
yours as to what we were speaking of last night.” 

“ My father has gone out, Master Kinsight,” réplied 
Alice, calmly, * upon business of importance; but I can 
give you the answer that you require as well as if he 
were present. He is going over to Danemore Castle 
as soon as possible, to pay the money and interest which 
you came to claim, having found the means of doing so 
without any further delay.” 

“ Ay, indeed, madam !” exclaimed the lawyer, with 
evident surprise, “ indeed! Pray how?” 

“ That, I should conceive, sir,” replied Alice, in the 
same tone in which she had before spoken, “ that, I 
should conceive, is no business of yours.” 

“ Your pardon, madam, your pardon,” cried the law- 
yer, “it is business of mine. Your father must have 
borrowed the money; and, to have borrowed the 
money, he must have given security, and we hold mort- 
gages over his whole property to its full value, and 
therefore—” 

As he paused and hesitated, Alice replied, “I do not 
yet see, sir, how that would make it any business of 
yours. ‘ However, to satisfy you, the money was-lent 
by my father’s friend, Captain Langford, without any 
security whatever.” 

“ Do you mean to say that the money was lent,” he 
exclaimed, rudely, “ actually lent, paid down? Come, 
come, I shall not go out of the house till I hear more 
of this matter, for I do not want to be trifled with, and 
go and tell my lord that the money is ready when it is 
not,” 

“ Sir,” said Alice Herbert, raising her head with a 
look of indignation, “ you are insolent. The money is, 
as I have told you, now in the house, ready to be paid 
to your master—as I suppose I must call Lord Dane- 
more—whenever my father is at leisure to do so. I 
expect him ere long, and, if you choose to remain till 
he returns, you may wait in the servants’ hall. At 
present I myself am busy, and wish to be alone.” 

The lawyer looked somewhat disconcerted; but he 
paused thoughtfully for a moment, biting his lip, twirl- 
ing his hat, and laying his finger on his brow, as if un- 
certain what todo. At length he exclaimed, “ No, no, 
I'll not wait; I'll go over to the earl directly, and take 
instructions.” 

So saying, he bade Alice a short and saucy adieu, and 
left her presence and the house, not finding a servant 
who would even show him the attention of holding his 
horse while he mounted. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Licnt and shade, the chief sources of all physical 
beauty, may, and indeed must, have their effeet in the 
world of the mind; but though the eye may rest well 
pleased upon deep shadows when relieved by bright 
lights on the face of nature, the human heart, in the 
picture of its own fate, unwillingly bears the darker 
portion, more especially when it is contrasted closely 
with the brighter. I fear that, like that famed E.glish 
queen who has obtained for herscif se much good and 
so much evil fame, we would always rather see the por- 
trait painted without shade. 

For several weeks Henry Langford had enjoyed a 
degree of happiness which he had yever before known. 
From the night in which he was wounded in defence 
of Alice Herbert till the evening preceding the day on 
which we last left him, had been a period ful! of sweet 
hopes and new sensations, ending with the crowning 
joy of all, the knowledge of loving and being beloved. 
That period of bright light, however, had now been sud- 
denly contrasted with as deep a shadow as had ever 
fallen on any part of his existence; and yet in the 
course of that existence he had known some sorrows 
and some cares. None, however, had touched him so 
deeply as this; for now he was imprisoned, nat in con- 
sequence of having fallen into the power of a foreign 
enemy, taken in battle, and esteemed even while re- 
strained, but accused of a base and cowardly crime, se- 
parated from those he loved best, placed in a situation 
from which it might be difficult for him to extricate 
himself, and feeling more deeply and painfully for the 
unhappy youth of whose murder he was accused than 
any one knew. 

Sitting in solitude and in silence, the remainder of 
Henry Langford’s day, after the half-witted man had 
left him, passed over in gloom and anxious thought. It 
was not that he yielded to despondency ; it was not that 
he suffered gore to extinguish her torch, or even to 
shade its light for a moment. Knowing himself inno- 
cent of the crime with which he was charged; knowing 
that he possessed the love of Alice Herbert, and feeling 
sure that that love would never alter, there was always 
a balm for grief and anxiety, But still, even when he 
thought of Alice Herbert herself; when he remembered 
the situation of her father, and knew that any false 
steps might plunge the worthy knight into irretrievable 
ruin, he could not be without anxiety on that score 
either ; and, in fact, whichever way he turned his eyes, 
there were clouds upon the horizon which threatened to 
gather into a storm. 

The treatment which he received from the Earl of 
Danemore, indeed, was in all respects consolatory. 
That nobleman, it was clear, hardly entertained any 
suspicion of his having had a share in the murder of 
his son.’ Several times in the course of the evening ser- 
vants were sent to ascertain if he wanted anything, 
The ordinary meals of the day were regularly sct be- 
fore him, and, when night fell, lights were brought, and 
various kinds of fine wine were left in the room, suffi- 
cient to satisfy him to the full if by chance he had ad- 
dicted himself to the evil habit of deep drinking but too 
common in those days. 

Some short time after the lights had been brought 
he heard a step approaching his room by the smaller 
staircase, and the earl again appeared, The expression 
of his countenance was agitated and anxious; but he 
apologized courteously for intruding, and then added, 
“I thought you might be pleased to learn that the 
whole of Upwater Mere has been dragged with the ut- 
most care, without anything having been found to con- 
firm my apprehensions in regard to its having been 
made the receptacle of my poor son’s body. It is very 
foolish, under such circumstances and with such proofs 
of his death that we have, to give way to hope, but yet 
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I cannot help yielding a little to your reasoning of this 
” 


morning, 

“TI hope and trust, my lord,’ replied “ that 
reasoning may not prove fallacious, Far be it from.me 
to wish to instil false hopes, but I would certainly, were 
I you, not give myself up to despair till the truth of the 
calamity is better ascertained.” 
“TI know,” replied the earl, “that coincidences very 
often happen, giving much unnecessary alarm. Indeed, 
the story which you told this morning is an extraordi- 
nary proof of the fact. I remember having heard it 
before,” he added, in a careless tone, “though I forget 
where it was. Pray where did the incident happen ?” 
Langford mused for a single moment, an@then looked 
up with something of a meaning smile. “It occurred, 
my lord,” he replied, “in the Gulf of Florida, many 
years ago. I therefore do not know it from my own 
personal knowledge; but I have heard it from one who 
was present, and who told me the whole particulars of 
that and many another adventure in those seas.” 

It was now Lord Danemore’s turn to muse, and he 
did so with a cloudy brow, gnawing his nether lip as 
if struggling with some powerful emotions. “ Pray, do 
you know the name of the captain of the ship?” he 
asked at length, affecting the same careless tone with 
which he had before spoken. 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied Langford, “I know his name 
and his whole history from that time to the present 
hour.” 

Lord Danemore turned very pale, and then mused for 
several minutes in silence. Nor was it unworthy of 
remark that he did not demand the name of the captain 
of the vessel, though the moment before he had seemed 
so much interested in the subject. He remained gloomy 
and silent, however, as we.have said, knitting his brow 
thoughtfully, and his first words were, though in so 
low a tone that Langford did not hear them, “ People 
may know too much.” 

Perceiving his lips move, and seeing that he was evi- 
dently much affected by what had passed, Langford, 
who had spoken with some degree of emphasis, added, 
with apparent indifference, “ Yes, oh yes; I know his 
whole history well. He wasan English gentleman of a 
brave, daring, and enterprising disposition, who, having 
been driven from his own country, and deprived for the 
time of his own possessions, pursued a wild and @{ful 
course of life, now serving with gallant distinction in 
the armies of foreign countries, now becoming a rover 
on the high seas, and acquiring for himself a fearful and 
redoubtable fame, till the restoration of the king sudden- 
ly recalled him to fortunes and honours in his own 
land.” 

Lord Danemore made no direct reply; but, putting 
his hand to his head, he said, “It is very hot; I have 
seldom known a more oppressive night.” 

As he spoke the storm, which had long been coming 
up, burst forth with a bright flash, which blazed with a 
blue and ghastly light round the dark wainscoted cham- 
ber in which they sat, lighting up every cornice and 
ornament in the carved oak, and seeming absolutely 
to play amid the papers on the table. At that very 
instant both Lord Danemore and Langford raised 
their eyes each to the countenance of his companion, 
and gazed upon each other with a firm and questioning 

lance. 
¥ “That was a bright flash,” said the earl, with a lip 
that curled slightly as he spoke; “I do not know that I 
ever saw a brighter, except in the Gulf of Florida.” 

He added nothing more, nor waited for any reply, 
but rose as he spoke, and abruptly left the room. He 
trod the stairs down to his own private apartments 
with a heavy but irregular step, and paused at the bot- 
tom for several moments ere he opened the door which 
guve entrance to his own dressing-room, thinking with 
a gloomy brow and eyes bent steadfast, sightless, 
upon the ground. At length he entered and cast himself 
into a chair, clasping his strong bony hands firmly over 
each other; and oh! what a wild chaos of mingled feel- 
ings, and strong passions, and memories, and regrets, 
and dreads, and expectations, did his bosom at that mo- 
ment contain. He was one of those men in whom 
time, if it have decayed some of the softer passions, has 
left the more fierce and fiery ones as strong and wild as 
ever; and it is certain that, where they dwell on in the 
withering frame of age, they tear it more cagerly, they 
rage with more unrestrained power. 

All those passions were now called up in his bosom ; 
and the struggle between them was the more tremen- 
dous, inasmuch as they were in many points arrayed 
nearly equally against cach other. Henry Langford 
had in a few words laid before him the picture of his 
life, and had shown a deep and intimate knowledge of 
that darker part of his history which he had believed to 
be buried in profound oblivion. For more than twenty 
years he had heard no allusion to those days of wild and 
roving adventure when, driven forth, as he fancied, for 
ever from his native land, stripped of his rank and his 
possessions, he had given way to the impulses of a rash, 
daring, and fierce spirit, had piled upon his own head 
many a heavy remorse, and seared his own heart with 
many a deed of evil. He had believed that all the com- 
panions of those days were either gone or scattered far 
from the high and lordly path in which he now trod ; 
he had imagined that he had removed every trace of that 
bond of fate which united the proud, cold, wealthy Earl 
of Danemore, the domineering spirit of the country 
round, to the wild rover of the western seas, whose 
deeds of daring and of blood were still remembered with 
awe and fear in a land fertile of stromg passions and 
great crimes, 

There were many who remembered him in exile, in- 
deed, but in that part of his exile wher his daring cour- 
age and great powers had been employed in noble war- 
fare and in an honourable cause; but he thought that 
the very fact of being so remembered would be an ad. 
diticnal safeguard against all suspicion in regard to an- 
other period. There was, indeed, a lapse of several 
years in which his history was unknown to all such 
companions of his brighter days; and he had more than 
once been asked where he was when some great event 
had happened on which the conversation at the moment 
turned. But Lord Danemore was not a man to be in. 
terrogated closely by any one; and, as we have said, he 
firmly believed that all those whe could have answered 
such questions by pointing to the dark and evil events 
which had been crowded into a few short years of his 
life, were far removed, plunged beneath the rolling waves 
of the ocean, buried upon the. sandy beach of distant 
lands, or with their bones whitening—a public spectacle 
—in the sun, 

Now, however, suddenly, after a long and sunshiny 
lapse of peacefal years, the memories of former acts 
were'recalled when he least expected them ; recalled 
by one who seemed to have a perfect knowledge of. 
every fact he could have desired to hide; and the dark 
train of images conjured up from the past; the regret, 
the remorse, the shame, which he had banished ~ 
and carefully, were now linked hand in hand with ap- 


prehensions for the future, with the fear of exposure > 


if not the dread of punishment. His mind, however» 
was in no unfit state for receiving gloomy impression: 
his heart was already excited for the cubotindatont of 
fierce and angry passions. ‘Throngh.the. whole of that 
day, from a very early hour inthe morning, he had been 
torn with grief and anger, now mourning over the loss 
of his son with the deep anguish of wounded affection 
now vowing vengeance against that son’s murderer, 
while his heart felt scorched and seared by the burning 
thirst for revenge. 

Disappointment, too, deep and bitter disappointment 
had had its share ; the disappointment of a proud and 
ambitious heart. On the’ son now lost he had fixed all 
his hopes and all his aspirations ; in him had he trusted . 
to see his life prolonged; through him he expected 
that future generations would carry on his name with 
increasing wealth and greatness. _ Wow all was over; 
the son on whom he had relied . 
less, lonely, cut off from hope tolive — 
dark, Se chill autdmnal twilight of his 
age, en to die, ing all the vast possessions 
which he had obtained to a distant kinsman whom he 
hated and despised. 

Such had been, in some degree, the'state of his 
ings, so shaken, so agitated, when he suddenly found 
that shame was likely to be added to the other burdens 
cast upon him, and that the vice and crimes of other 
years were rising up in judgment against him even at 
the latest hour, The drop thus cast in was sdfficient to 
make the cup overflow. Never througlr life lad he 
been accustomed to put any restraint the fierce 
passions of his heart, and now what was there that 
could act as any check upon them? what was there to 
prevent him from séeking their gratification? what 
was there to oppose in any degree the desire whith - 
instantly sprang up within his heart, of silencing for 
ever the voice which might tell the dark secrets of other 
years? : 

Nevertheless there was a check, nevertheless there 
was somethihg that opposed him in the fiery course he 
might otherwise have pursued; ay, and opposed him 
strongly, though it was but a feeling connected: with 
other years, though it was but one of those strange as- 
sociations between the present and the past whieh often 
have a firmer hold upon us than more’ immediate inter- 
ests or affections. There was something in Langford’s 
face, there was something in his manner ar. ‘whole ap- 
pearance, there was something in the very tone of his 
voice, rich, and musical, and harmonious, which called 
up as forcibly to his mind a period of sweet, and early, 
and happy days, as the tale he had told bréught over 
the glass of memory the dark and awful features of an- 
other epoch. i 

At the sound of that voice, at the glance of that eye, 
the forms of many bright, and dear, and beloved, many 
who had been known and esteemed in times of inno 
cence and of happiness, rose up as clear before him as 
if some magic wand had waved over the dark past, and 
brought out of the dim masses of things irrecoverably 
gone the images of the dead clothed in all the semblance 
of life and reality. The associations thus raised up were 
all sweet; and, in regard to him who called them up, 
there was a strange feeling of tenderness, of affection, 
and of interest, which at the very first sight had made 
him feel confident that that man could never have been 
the murderer of his son ; that he who seemed connected 
with the brightest portion of his early life could never 
be one to render the latter part of his existence all dark 
and desolate. 

Then, again, when he remembered that the same 
man held in his possession the great terrible secret of 
his former deeds, all his feelings and his thoughts were 
changed, and sensations almost approaching to despair 
came over him; a stern, dark, eager resol, akin to 
those fierce determinations and sensations which had 
filled up that portion of his being te which his thoughts 
were so suddenly directed. 

He sat then and gazed upon the ground, with his 
hands clasped over each other, and twice he murmured 
to himself, “ People may know too much,” He pondered 
upon every word that had been spoken, and for nearly 
half an hour his thoughts wandered with a vague un- 
certain rambling over the various epochs of the gone, 
connecting them with the present, and then turning 
again and again ‘towards the past, while anguish and 
pleasure were still strangely mingled in the retrospect. 
Still, however, when he remembered the words of Lang- 
ford, and felt himself to a certain degree in his power, 
the same dark but ill-defined purpose returned of re- 
moving for ever from his path one who held so dan- 
gerous a tie upon him. ” He felt, indeed, a reluctarice, a 
hesitation, a doubt, which he somewhat scorned himself 
for feeling ; and he nerved his mind more and more 
every moment to execute his determination calmly and 
deliberately. “I will never live in the fear of any mor- 
tal man,” he thought. “;Were he ten times as like, 
he should not bear my fate about with him! How, * 
shall he be my only consideration? Surely I am not 
become either a child or a woman, to waver in such a 
case as this.” . 

As he thus thought, he rose from his seat and strode 
up and down the room with his arms folded on his chest, 
Over. the large and massy mantelpiece of many-col- 
oured marbles hung a number of weapons of different 
kinds; pistols, and swords, and firelocks, and daggers, 
some ‘of foreign and some of British manufacture. 
There appeared the long Toledo blade, the broad Turk. 
ish dagger, the Italian stiletto, the no-longer-used match- 
lock, and many another weanon, arranged in fanciful 
devices; and each time as the earl turned up and down 
the room he paused and-gezed upon them, then bit his 
lips, and recommenced his course across the chamber. 
When this had proceeded for about a quarter of an hour, 
some one knocked at the deor, and he started sharply 
as if caught in some evil act. next moment, how- 
ever, he called to the person without to come in, speak- 
ing in an angvy tene; and a servant, who, from his 
dress and appearance, seemed to be his own particular 


valet, appeared, ing that Mr. Kinsight the law 
yer had just arrived on important business. 


“I am glad of it,” said the earl; “ take him tothe 
library; I will come directly.” And, as soon as the 
servant was gone, he added, “ This man may be of some 


use, 
He then carefully locked the door, whieh led from 
his dressing-room to the room which had been assigned 
lagen Se to the library to confer with 
an it wi purposes. 
(To be continued.) 


Manhaden Shad.—A fish with this mame is taken 
in large numbers, at many places on the seaboard of 
New England, ard are sold to the farmers at one dol- 
lar per thousand, as a manure for their corn lands, 
They average a pound in weight, and two thousand 


is considered good dressing for an acre 
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"and as they will generally keep in one track, 


_ passenger in her, that she made the passage to Bristol 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 22, 1838. 


” The Great Western. The News.—The Great 
‘Western steam ship and the Sirius have again 
returned to our shores, the first in 144 days 
andthe latter in 18, thus establishing the fa- 
cility of the ferry across the Atlantic, and in-] 
suring confidence in Atlantic steam naviga- 
tion. The circumstance is highly interesting 
on many accounts. 
The Great Western has been sixty nine 
days in making three trips including two 
stoppages#in No less than four new 


companies hav yalready been formed in Lon-| used 
' don for steam navigation across the Atlantic, 


and measufes of alike nature were in progress 
jn Ireland and Liverpool. The new steam 
ship, the British Queen has been launched; 
she is 1862 tons ‘burthen,*half as large 
asthe great ship Pennsylvania, her engines 
of. 500 horse power; she carries 500 tons of 
cargo and 280 passengers. The President, 
another new one has been contracted for, and 
are in contemplation by the same 
company, so that steam boats on the ocean 
will be as plenty as in the: western waters, 


you may soon have the pleasure of coming i in 
ten or twelve days, and speak a steamer every 
da’ 

Sir John Herschell has returned-to London. 
Our townsman, Mr. Sully has completed his. 
fall length portrait of Queen Victoria in her 
robes of state. A signature or autograph of 
Shakspeare has been sold at auction for 
$500!! Prince Talleyrand, the prince of po- 
litical trimmers, is dead at last. 

We subjoin the news of greatest interest 
brought by the steam ships. 

From the New York Courier. 
‘RETURN OF THE STEAM SHIP GREAT 
WESTERN, LIEUT. HOSKEN, COMMANDER. 

Expectation of the return of this vessel, has kept 
the public mind on the stretch during the past week, 
rand we have now the to announce that 
yesterday morn at sunrise she again entered our har- 
bour. 

We learn generally from Col. Webb, who went out 


in 14 3-4 days, notwithstanding a head wind during 
nine days, and a delay equivalent to nearly a day and 
a half of actual loss, in consequence of breaking part 
of the machinery of one of the engines,—which was 
however effectually repaired on board the ship—she 
having a regular furnace, &e. for that purpose. The 
accident arose from the ignorance of her Engineer in 
attempting to cool one of the brasses which had be- 
came heated by throwing cold water upon it. He 
has since been discharged. It will be remembered 
that her Chief Engineer died in the Hospital in thie 
city before she sailed for Bristol. 

During the time of making the repairs however the 
other engine was kept at work, and so little inconve- 
nience was experienced by the passengers from the 
accident, and such ample means were at once at hand 
to remedy it that a still stronger feeling of security 
amongst those on board was the consequence. 

We have received by the Gazat Western, Lon- 
don, Liverpool and Bristol papers to the 2d June, and 
Paris of the 30th May. 

The highly important question of immediately abo- 
lishing slavery in the British Colonies has been set- 
tled at least for the present, in the British House of 
Commons, By the law as it stands. Negro Slaves 
who are house servants are to be emancipated on the 
1st of August next, but field servants are to remain in 
servitude some years longer. The object of the abo- 
litionists was to declare them all free atonce. Minis- 
ters opposed this measure, and they would have been 
left in a minority on it, had not the Conservative party 
came to their rescue, and voted with them—declaring 
that they would not take office through the defeat of 
‘a measure, which if carried would involve a breach 
of public faith to the holders of slaves. 

On the long agitated subject of Irish politics, the 
Conservatives have also come to an understanding 
with Ministers, much to the mortification of O’Con- 
nell and his followers. . 

We give an account of a dreadful affrayjwhich has 
taken place near Canterbury. 

From France or the Continem: generally, we find 
nothing of special importance. The rumors which 
were current in Paris of a change in the existing 
Cabinet are subsiding, and the Chamber of Deputies 
has passed some items of the Budget. 

Prince Talleyrand died at Paris on the 19th May. 
His death, as might be expected, has caused conside- 
rable sensation, 

Prom the Buffalo Commercial! of Saturday. * 
OF A STEAM BOAT AND LOSS 
OF LIFE, 

The sesiuhes North America is just in, by the 

of which we learn the particulars of a most 
heart rending calamity——the destruction of the new 
and elegant steamboat Washington by fire, off Silver 
Creek, about 3 o’clock this morning, with the esti- 
mated loss of FIFTY LIVES, 

The Washington passed the North America while 
the latter lay at Erie, in the early part of the night, 
and was not again seen by those on board the North 
ae until when within about three miles of this 

iy, @ bright glare of light was discovered by the 
helmsman in the direction of Silver Creek, and the 
North America was instantly put about for the scene 
of apprebended danger, 


' On nearing the, spot, about 6 o’clock, the burning 
hull of the large and noble boat was found drifting 
over the waters, three or four miles from shore, with 
not a living human being on board. The lake was 
literally ‘covered with hats, bonnet, trunks, baggage, 
and blackened fragments of the wreck. . 

The intense anxiety of the witnesses of this fearful 
scene, for the fate of the passengers on the unfortu- 
nate Washington, was partially relieved by the dis- 
covery of several small boats near the shore, in which 
the survivors of the disaster had been rescued from 
destruction. 

The alafin had been given at Silver Creek, as soon 
as the flames were perceived from the shore, and all 
the boats that could be found were sent to the rescue 
of the sufferers. There were only three skiffs, besides 
the yawl of the Washington, which could be thus 


The North America took on aboard about forty of 
those saved, many of whom, including all the ladies, 
remained on shore. There were six dead bodies picked 
up on the spot—those of four children and two 
women. One man died of injuries soon after reach- 
ing the shore, and one child was dead in its mother’s 
arm when she was taken out of the water. 

After picking up all the floating baggage which 
could be seen, the hull—which was still able to float 
the engine—was towed into Silver Creek, where 
it sank in six or eight feet of water. The North 
America remained at Silver Creek, employed in this 
melancholy business, six or seven hours, and every 
thing was done by Captain Edmonds and his crew 
for the relief of the sufferers. Their prompt and effi- 
cient services are entitled to all praise. 

The ill-fated Washington was built at Ashtabula 
last winter, and had made but one trip previous to her 
destrnction. The fire caught near the boilers, ahd 
had made such progress when discovered as to defy 
all attempts to extinguish it. The helm was instantly 
put about, and the beat headed for shore, but in a few 
momeats the wheel ropes were burnt off, and she 
was rendered an unmanageable wreck. Had iron 
rods been substited, as melancholy experience has 
taught on the Mississippi, this appalling loss of life 
might have been averted. 

We hear that the surviving passengers of the 
Washington unite in stating that no blame was at- 
tributable to Captain Brown, the commander. 

We hope and expect that the reported loss of life, 
as stated above, may prove exaggerated. We have 
heard, since commencing this article, the loss variously. 
estimated from twenty to sixty. Many of the survi- 
vors were badly burnt before they left the boat. 

We have no statement as to the probable amount 
of pecuniary damage sustained by this distressing 
event. The passengers must have suffered heavily. 
One merchant from Illinvis lost six thousand dollars 
in money. 

Lost or missing—Capt. Sie Dudley Mass.; 
Conrad Shurtz, Clinton co. N. Y.; Wm. Shurtz, wife 
and three children, do.; W. Shed, St. Lawrence co. do.; 
Mr. Baker, family of six, only one saved. A scotch- 
man, name not recollected, lost three children, mether 
and sister. 

The buffalo Journal of Saturday evening, furnishes 
the following particulars: _ 

« The steamboat North America, Capt. Edmonds, 
came to the relief of the Washington. This boat 
was within some eiglit or ten miles of this city, but 
seeing the light, the captain very promptly put back, 
and was thus the means of saving many lives. Several 
of the passengers were picked up almost exhausted ; 
among whom was a woman with two children in her 
arms, at least a mile and a half from the wreck—the 
children were unfortunately dead, however. 

The master of the boat and all the officers are 
among the survivors. The porter, the barber, one 
wheelsman, and two firemen of the crew are known 
to be lost. 


The New York Gazette states that the Rev. Dr. 
Eastburn has declired to accept the office of Bishop 
of Maryland, to which sacred station he was recently 
elected by the Episcopal Convention of that Diocese. 

A Hard Expedient-——The Boston Mercantile 
Journal, in the course of a long and excellent article 
on the absurd and vexatious quarantine regulations 
enforced in various parts of Europe, relates the fol- 
lowing curious anecdote : 

In the year 1836, the ship James Maury, Captain 
Woodbury, of Boston, during a passage from Havana 
to St. Petersburg, shipped a sea which swept the 
decks, and seriously injured the ship, washed over- 
board part of the crew, knocked the Captain down, 
whose arm was broken in two places, and whe was 
otherwise so severely wounded that his life was for 
some weeks despaired of. On his arrival at Elsineur, 
the appearance of the ship, and the wounds of the 
Captain, which were promptly attended to by the 
boarding physician, were considered sufficient vouch- 
ers for the truth of his assertion; and what was 
deemed a remarkable circumstance, the ship was al- 
lowed to pass, after performing the usual quarantine. 
But on arriving at Cronstadt, the sapient Russian 
health officers declared that the whole affair was a 
hoax ; that part of the crew had died on the passage 
of yellow fever, and with a view to. impose on the 
Board of Health at Elsineur, the captain had design- 
edly broken his arm, and fabricated a plausible tale of 
a disaster at sea! The vessel was detained some 
days in consequence of this absurd charge, and only 
allowed to discharge after direct application had been 
made to the minister who presided over the revenue 
department. 

The Tallest Yet—A fine stalk of wheat, about! 
six feet in height, was shown us on Saturday, which 
was raised on Mr. Michsel Newbold’s farns, at Bel- 
mont Boarding School, near Frankford, in this couns 
ty. The appearance of wheat in that neighbourhood 
is said to be very promising.—Ledger, 

Fatal Temerity.—-Y esterday forenoon a couple of 
young men employed in a store in South street, laid 
a wager as to which coyld glimb highest the fall by 


which goods were hoisted to the upper stories, One 


scended, the other also reached the fourth floor, and 
was still ascending, when he slipped his. hold and fell 
to the first floor. In passing the well of the second 
floor, his chin caught on the rim of the well, by 
which he was thrown horizontally to the floor, and| ! 
on landing, his back was broken in three places, pro- 
ducing instant death—Wew York Sun. 

The Locusts, says the Barnstable, Mass, Register, 
have made their appearance in the woods, On Sun- 
day last not one was tc be seen ; nee groves are 
vocal with their song. 

Death by Wrestling. —We learn from the Cincin- 
nati Whig, that a man named William Webster, 
while playfully wrestling with a friend, at Brown’s 
Livery Stable, in that city, on the 8th inst. received 
a fall, which occasioned his death in a few minutes. 
The parties fell side by side; after which Webster 
got up, without saying any thing, and walked away 
about fifty yards, when he sat down—on being fol- 
lowed there by some of the by-standers, he said he 
was dying, and ceased to live in about twenty min- 
utes after the fall. He had doubtless received some 
severe internal injury, but it was not known what 
was its precise character, 

The prospect for the wheat crop was never finer, 
in the great wheat valley, east of the mountains in 
this State, and we believe all over it. It is thick and 
strong and of a deep green, and if it should fill well, 
will be the heaviest crop that has been raised for the 
last ten years. The rye is also very promising, and 
corn and oats have very rapidly advanced since the 
warm weather set in. The grass crop too i» very 
heavy,—Pennsylvania Telegraph. 

Referring to the prevailing warm weather, the ~ 
rald truly says :— 

Let those of our citizens who are disposed to com- 
plain of the warm weather—and there are some whom 
Providence can never please—recollect that the wea- 
ther is as fine as it possibly can be for advancing and 
ripening the crops, and filling the granaries of the 
husbandman, in whose prosperity we all rejoice be- 
cause it is our own. 

Trade continues brisk on the Susquehanna river 
and the canal at Columbia. A very large quantity 


son. The Columbia Spy says, « From its unrivalled 
location, which must be rendered still better by the 
improvements now going on in its neighbourhood, 
Columbia must continue to be the great coal and 
lumber mart on the Susquehanna.” 

The superintendent of motive power on the Colum- 
bia Railroad has been directed to have two locomo- 
tives fitted fer the use of anthracite coal and to use 
that fuel in them until otherwise directed 

The Crops.—The Columbia Spy says, « We hold 
daily converse with persons from vatious sections of 
the country, and from all we hear reiterated the pleas- 
ing tale that the grain crops were never better, to 
judge from present indications.” 

The crops in the neighbourhood of Easton, Mary- 
land, are represented as giving better promise for a 
fair crop than they have done for the last fifteen 
years. 

Smithsonian Bequest——Extract of a letter to a 
gentleman in Washington City, dated London, May 
14, 1838: 

«“ Dear Sir—As you have a great stake in Wash- 
ington, and done more towards improving it than any 
person I know of, I will not deny myself the satisfac- 
tion of saying to you, for the information of your fel- 
low-citizens, that I have fully recovered the Smith 
sonian bequest from the Court of Chancery, and shall 
embark with the money, £100,000 sterling, next 
month. I forward by this same packet an official 
despatch to the Secretary of State upon the subject. 
« That your beautiful city may prosper in all ways, 
thereby uniting public and private good, is the sincere 
wish of one who claims to have been always its 
friend, and who begs to subscribe himself, dear sir, 

Your hess faithful and obedient servant, 
RICHARD RUSH. 
Crxcixnatt, Ohio, June 12, 1838. 
»* The Earthquake, a slight shock of which was ffelt 
in this city on Saturday last, was more sensibly ex- 
perienced at Louisville. The Advertiser says, that 
« about ten minutes after 8 o’clock, A. M. a shock, 
preceded and followed by a rumbling noise and tre- 
mulous motion, was felt in this city. The vibrations 
(three in number) were from west by south to east by 
north, and the motion appeared, to persons sitting 
and looking to the north or south, to be an inch or an 
inch and a half. In some instances persons in the 
upper stories of buildings were much frightened. We 
shall hear more of it from the west and south.” 

Earthquakes are of common occurrence at New 

Madrid, Missouri, a short distance below the mouth 
of the Ohio river. We expect to hear that the shock 
in that neighbourhood, was more violent than in any 
other part of the Mississippi Valley —Exprese. 
The Sacristy of St. Patrick’s Catholic Church, 
Fell’s Point, Baltimore, was entered by forcing the 
windows, by some villain or villains, on Sunday even- 
ing, and robbed of a silver chalice, and four silver 
plated candlesticks. It is hoped that pawnbrokers, 
jewellers and all others, will lend their aid in bringing 
such miscreants to justice, 

The Army and Navy Chronicle says :—* Captain 
M. C, Perry has been ordered by the Navy Depart- 
ment to proceed to Europe, for the purpose of insti- 
tuting inquiries into, and examining the recent im- 
provements in steam machinery as applied to naviga- 
tion. He will take passage in the Great Western on 
her next trip from New York to Bristol, 

A bale of cotton was shipped on board the Great 
Western at New York on the 6th ult, arrived in King 
road on the 22d, and on the 24th part of it manufac- 
tured into yarn was exhibited at a public meeting o. 
the inhabitants, as a specimen of the first cotton ever 


of them climbed to the fourth story, and safely de-| ~~ 


of excellent timber has been purchased there this sea-’ 


‘dead bodies surrounding the station. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


From the New York Expres, ; 

Capt. Robert writes from Falmout: ; 
« We had only three days fair whd, all the ry 
were with strong winds and gales from x, E. to Nz 2 

I should have proceeded to Portsmouth,but 
to land the Halifax mail, which I receive\ roy, her 
Majesty’s packet Tyrian, 700 miles from y), 
and our New York mail, which is very large 

«I should have arrived in England at leas 
days'earlier, but could not keep up steam, tp 
the inferior quality of coal.” 

The Great Western arrived out in 14 days, ‘ 
Bristol at a grand entertainment on board, the foloy, 
ing among many other toasts were drunk with 
most enthusiastic cheering ;—“ The Queen ;” « 
tain Hosken, commander of the Great Western, a 
@ prosperous voyage ;” « Directors of Great W. 

« Proprietors ;” « President of the United Staten 
“ Mayor of New York ;” “ Ladies and Gentlemen of 
New York, and may ‘their friendly and liberal fee}. 
ings ever be responded to by this city ;” « Mayor gf 
Bristol ;” «Directors of Great Western Cotto 
Works ;” « Directors of Great Western Railway.” 
« Directors of Bristol and Exeter Railway ;” « My, 
Patterson, builder of Great Western ;” « Ma 

and Field, engineers ;” « Mr. Parris, ornamental Pai. 
ter of saloon ;” « Officers of Great Western ;” « ¢, 
Claxton, Esq. Secretary ;” «“ Trade of Bristol.” 

COMPLIMENT TO AMERICAN MERCHANTS, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the course of 
his speech on the Budget, and in reference to som 
remarks of Mr, Halt, in substance, that the policy of 
General Jackson had set afloat the gold and silver of 
the world, and embarrassed all commercial nations by 
it, said: 

He did not deny the effect of the proceedings of 
President Jackson, but he was bound to pay a tributy 
which he thought justly due to the American people 
and merchants. On a former occasion he had saiq 
that they were the depositories of the public credit 
and character of the country. If America had not 
made every possible effort to discharge the debt/to. 
wards England, it would have Jost caste among tthe 
nations of the earth, and endangered its elements of 
greatness. In saying that the efforts of America had 
been great, and that the character of American mer. 
chants had been supported and strengthened by the 
efforts they had made, he was saying no more than 
would be re-echoed by parliament and the country. 

Sir J. R. Reid congratulated the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the justice he had done to the Ameri- 
cans. He (Sir J. R. Reid) could take it upon hin- 
self to say that they had raised money at so higha 
rate as from 10, 20, to 30 per cent. for the purpose 
of paying their debts. 

FROM FRANCE. 


The French expedition to the Arctic Pole is on the 
point of sailing. The corvette La Recherche had left 


Brest for Havre, where she was to take the scientific 
committee on board. M. Gaimard, its president, w 
admitted to a private audience of the King. 
Sovereigns of Sweden and Denmark had appointed 
several savans and distinguished officers to accomps 
ny the expedition. 

DEATH OF TALLEYRAND. 


Prince Talleyrand breathed his last on the evening 
of the 17th May. [He had been out in his carriage on 
the previous Sunday ; but a slight sore produced an 
anthrax, or gangrene, and he was thus carried off in 
his 84th vear. He had for some time written and 
addressed to the Pope a retraction of his conduct at 
the famous ceremony of the Federation, where he 
forgot his episcopal ordination, and condescended to 
bless that democratic, and somewhat heathen ceremo- 
ny. He received absolution, extreme unction, and 
died in the peace of the Catholic Church ; although 
the Archbishop of Paris, to whom the Prince had sent 
a copy of his Jetter to the Pope, kept aloof from bis 
bedside. 

King Louis Phillippe, however, visited the death 
bed of the veteran statesman, whose respect for eti- 
quette and courtly ideas, was manifest even fin his 
dying moments. He insisted on presenting to the 
King all who happened to be with him, and had not 
undergone that ceremony, and he acknowledged the 
King’s visit not as the act of warm and private friend- 
ship,.but as “a great honor done to his house.”— 
Madame Adelaide, sister of the King, also visited the 
Prince. Messrs. Thiers and Mole also attended his 
last moments.—.Morning Chronicle. 

In an article on this subject, the Courier Francais 
says :——“ He united life with a calmness that could 
not have been exceeded by the purest conscience.— 
In death he preserved all the stoicism (impassibilitie) 
of his life. He went out of the world like a true cour 
tier, by using flattering words to his King, and like 8 
true diplomatist, by negociating with the Pope, with 
whom, as a consecrated bishop, a married priest, an¢ 
excommunicated Catholic, he had many accounts to 
settle,” 

Dneaprut rn Inpta.—The overland des- 
patch from India (via Marseilles) arrived in London, 
bringing intelligence from Calcutta and Madras to the 
middle, and from Borbay to the end of March. The 
accounts of the progress of the famine in the western 
provinces are most horrible; the inhabitants of the 
Agra are compelled to forego their evening drives on 
account of the intolerable effluvia arising from the 
A small river, 
near Cawnpore, is suid to be literally choked with 
the corpses of the multitudes starved to death, A re- 
lief fund has been opened in Calcutta, and on the 16th 
of March the subscriptions amounted to above 40,000 
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